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There is a very good market for books on topical subjects, books that can be quickly writ- 
ten and then published (literally) within a matter of days, such books as JACQUELINE 
KENNEDY, which has sold two and a half million copies since its publication in January, 
THE SEIZURE OF THE SANTA MARIA, ELIZABETH TAYLOR. Editors particularly 
interested in such books are Charles N. Heckelmann of Monarch Books (386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York), James Bryans of Popular Library (355 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York), and George A. Sentman of Hillman Books (535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, New York). Query these editors before starting work on any project. 


Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York 19, is a top market not only for short stories 
and articles but for novels and non-fiction books 
(such as FDR: THE FINAL HOURS). Address fiction 
to Mrs. Manon Tingue and non-fiction to Mr. Ray 
Robinson. 

St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, is very actively seeking novels and of non- 
fiction from U. S. authors. The company is the 
American affiliate of Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 
of London, and does many British books in many 
fields—but it would like to expand its list, publishing 
material in the fields of biography, history, political 
science, etc. St. Martin’s published the highly suc- 
cessful novel, ANATOMY OF A MURDER by Robert 
Traver. Address F. Sherman Baker or John A. Pope, 
Jr. at the above address. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, has 
suddenly realized it’s quite short on inventory, and is 
badly in need of material. Top length is usually 
3,000 words. Articles must be incisive, informative, 
and topical; but don’t forget that a piece can’t get 
into print from three to four months after purchase. 
Address Lewis W. Gillenson or Bernard L. Glaser. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
regularly runs articles under the general heading of 
“Shunpike Tour.’’ Each article covers a particular 
state or particular area within a state, and the em- 
phasis is on travel away from the super-highways into 
the quiet country roads, dining at old and well- 
known hotels and restaurants and inns, the joys of 
good living and beautiful countryside. Top length is 
4,000 words, and the magazine is open to submission 
of queries. Payment is around $500, plus travel 
expenses. The important thing to remember here is 
that you must really know your territory. Address 
Ted Patrick, Harry Sions, or Arnold W. Ehrlich, 
Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston 
6, Mass., will celebrate its 125th anniversary in 
1962, and in honor of this special year will publish 
a larger-than-usual list of fiction and non-fiction, 
with special additional promotion and advertising 
planned during the entire year. The company wants 
to have an exciting list, and is very much interested 
in material from new and established writers. Address 
manuscripts and queries to Ned Bradford. 

True Western Adventures, 267 West 44th St., 
New York 36, the Fawcett publication, has suspended 
publication. If you’ve been working on material for 
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this market, try it with Fawcett’s other magazines, 
be and/or Cavalier. 


Evan Thomas has been elected Executive Vice 
President of Harper & Brothers, and will not be able 
to act as a Trade Department editor in day-to-day 
contracts with authors. Mr. Thomas will still continue 
to work with certain authors, but submission of books 
should now be made to Walter |. Bradbury, Harper 
= Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New 

ork. 

McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, wants 
light-hearted short fiction, and has been saying it 
gets too much stuff that is pure gloom. Address Miss 
Loo. 


Berkley Books is looking for romance novels. Not 
the doctor and nurse novels which it has been pub- 
lishing, but more in the vein of the monthly novels 
published in Redbook. Address Thomas A. Dardis or 
Hal Cantor, Berkley Books, 101 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine has found that 
the last few months have not brought in as much 
material as previous months, and its inventory level 
is low. The magazine is a prime market for detective, 
mystery, and suspense short stories. Address Ellery 
Queen, Davis Publications, Inc., 505 Park Avenue, 
New York, New York. 

Macmillan needs good book-length mystery novels, 
which seem to be in short supply there. The com- 
pany couldn’t find a winner for this year’s Cock 
Robin award. Address manuscripts to Edith Naile, 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, New York. 

The Toronto Star Weekly, which cut out short 
fiction last year, had a great deal of reader protest 
about it; and the magazine has decided to reinstate 
short fiction. However, it does have a large inventory 
of material which it had bought but not planned to 
use, so for the time being submit only the exceptional 
piece of fiction. Address Miss Gwen Cowley, The 
Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

This Week Magazine has also returned to the 
policy of running fiction, but not on a regular weekly 
basis as yet. The magazine wants to explore stronger 
themes in its fiction, so don’t send light stories. 
Address Mr. Stewart Beach, This Week Magazine, 
485 Lexington Avenue, New York, 17, New York. 

(Continued to page 19) 
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your time, labor and _ skill. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
Your book, 
your story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we will 
submit it to the most appropriate markets on a 
straight 10%, commission basis in event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short stories under 2,000 words __--$ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words_ 
TV scripts—Half Hour 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


We ‘have had FORTY YEARS experience 
books by new and unknown eo Me 
e can help you publish your book! Send in 
your typewritten manuscript (25,000 words and 
a for a free reading. You can be sure of 
prompt and courteous attention, and, if 
under our subsidy plan, your work 
competent editorial treatment; able 
punctual prin > Your book will 
national and | newspapers for review; 
be and distributed through 
and announcements will be sent to the 
po personal mailing list. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, 
Contemporary Poets of eg numbers over 


500 volumes published over four 


years of experience in Book Publishing and our 
excellent list of authors whose works are to be 
found in schools, libraries, and homes all over 
this country and Canada. Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & CompPaANy 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


DEPT. A-J 
1715 Walnut St. 


Vol. 46-No. 6 
Stage Plays 10.00 
25 
27 
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PERSONAL TRAINING 


can help You become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


For more than thirty-five years, ov sapentetinn has 
trained writers for success in co ng of creative 
—- We can help you, too, y this is our only 
jo 


When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffelock, 
one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, teacher of 
such well-known writers as Tom Duncan, Josephina 
Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al P. Nelson, Jean Lee La- 
tham, and many others. 


Compare with other courses! Note how much actual 
personal help we give you, the fact that our instruc- 
tors are at the school (not scores of miles away), the 
confidence you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America and that it 
is widely known for its integrity, dependability, and 
consistently effective professional training. 


Our new course, PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING, is the result of successful training of hundreds 
of writers. It is the only truly modern course based 
on the soundest principles of psychology and up-to- 
date teaching methods. Why settle for anything less 
when you can get this stimulating, interesting, and 

es-bringing training for as little or for less than 
most of the old-style courses? 


FREE 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor,” showing me how to 


learn to write stories, articles, TV plays, and other 
salable scripts. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY and STATE 


WRITERS, |! EDITORS WANT! 
USED TO BE ONE. 

a former hin. for high-quality literary criticism at 
re, ‘Geet fee. Our clients believe it’s unnecessary to pay 
more! ! insist that you COMPARE the quality, service, and 
results of this agency with those costing considerable more 
—or promising more! 

WRITING INSTRUCTION—PUBLICATION EDITING 
MARKETING AT 10% 

EVALUATION FEES: $3 first 3,000 words, $1 extra 
thousands to 10,000 words. Novelettes to 35,000 words and 
Plays, $10. Books of all sm eel $15. Office Consultation, 
by appointment only, $5—one hour, $3.50—half hour. Query 
letters written $1. Writer's Talent Test, $3. 50 —covers cost 
of test and scientific “ye PROFESSIONALS: Stop 
paying reading fees! Tell me our recent sales to 
national magazines or major book straight 
representation at 10%. 

DONALD W. LEWIS, LITERARY CONSULTANT 
465 Wooster Street, North Plaza 3-4130 Barberton, Ohio 


WHAT 
READERS 
WRITE 


Educational Materials 

Upon reading the splendid article by Allan W. 
Eckert “The Mailing Bugaboo” I find just one bug 
in the boo. That is the advice to always mail MSS 
first class mail. I do not consider this good advice 
in view of the special rate for MSS as announced 
some time ago in Ad&J. Nine cents for the first 
pound, 5 cents for each additional pound as “Edu- 
cational Material.” Enclosing a letter with the MS 
and marking the envelope or package “Letter En- 
closed” and paying 4 cents extra is a safe way 
to mail MS especially if it is insured at 20 cents 
for up to $200. Anyway, the “letter enclosed” makes 
your MS in a class by itself, as good as first class 
mail—and so much less expensive, and will be more 
so if postage on first class mail is to be increased by 
one cent an ounce as is proposed by Mr. Day. 

I have used this system for years and have never 
lost a MS. I insure them. 

Clay Perry 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


A postal clerk should know more about his job 
than anyone else, since it is his business to study 
and understand the current Postal Manual. But 
despite the several announcements in A & J and 
the educational program of The Authors Guild 
to make sec. 135.13 of the Postal Manual known, 
many post offices still refuse to respect the EDUCA- 
TIONAL MATERIALS classification for manu- 
scripts. 

To aid in this situation, I have been sending 
clients special stickers to use on their manuscripts, 
giving the classification and designating the section 
of the Manual which defines EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS. Nevertheless, manuscripts come to 
me as First Class Mail, Printed Matter, Parcel Post 
and Educational Materials. Manuscripts have never 
been classed as Parcel Post and cannot now be so 
classified. 

After the prolonged check, I find that much 
of this overcharging is being done by small post 
offices. 

Needless to say, this practice among third class 
postmasters is not universal; it merely represents a 
trend. We have had a few years now to get ad- 
justed to the rate for which writers have fought for 
two decades, and it is not expecting too much of 
anyone in the postal service to ask that he take 
time once in a while to study his Manual. If anyone 
else has evidence of these practices, kindly send me 
the information, with tangible facts that will speak 
for themselves. Writers need a break in this regard, 
and something should be done to see they get it. 


Charles Carson 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Texas Writers Invited 


The Lavaca Bay Writers Club is a small group 
of sincere writers and includes in its membership 
several outstanding professional writers. Though 
we have been in existence for five years, we would 
like to interest other writers in this area who may 
not yet know about us to join our group. 

We meet every second and fourth Fridays at 7:30 
P.M. at the Coastal Bend Savings and Loan Com- 
munity Room in Port Lavaca for manuscript cri- 
ticism, marketing information, and mutually help- 
ful discussions. Present projects include plans for 
publication in book form of manuscripts consisting 
of fiction and non-fiction dealing with items of 
interest to Central and South Texas. 


W. L. Schmidt, President 
P. O. Box 488 
Point Comfort, Texas 


A&J Market List Lauded 


Just thought you’d like to know that I have 
had one hundred and fifty-eight bits of verse pub- 
lished during the past year, thanks to A & J market 
tips. In my book you're the tops. 


Grace R. Ballard 

Secretary Marketeers Chapter 
California Federation of 
Chaparral Poets 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


A&J Poetry Markets Help 


Please send me again your issue containing latest 
market list for poetry and verse. 

Here is how such an issue helped me a few 
years back. Wanting to place a poem to the 
AMERICAN FLAG, (in spite of all editorial 
taboos on patriotic writing) , I sent for your maga- 
zine. Carrying it with me from room to room, I 
scanned the market list again and again. Finally my 
eyes fastened to the paragraph for OUR NAVY, 
Brooklyn, using very little poetry, and certainly 
not one of such length as mine. However, what 
had I to lose? I received a nice letter from the 
Editor, and the poem appeared over most of a 
page for the special new flag issue, July, 1959. 
There was no money involved, but my thrill at 
having been accepted to travel in such male com- 
pany to the corners of the world, was unbounded. 
And I owe it all to you! 

Magny Landstad Jensen 
Lake Telemark 
Rockaway, N.J. 


Attention Horse Book Authors 
We sell horse books, $80,000 worth a year and 
are seeking privately printed books on horses, rid- 
ing and closely allied subjects. 
Ken Kimbel 
P.O. Box 1288 
Plant City, Fla. 
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IMAGINE MAKING $5,000 A YEAR 


WRITING IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all . . . Hundreds of People Make That Much 
or More Every Year—And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are made. You 
ean learn writing just as you learn plumbing, or typing, 
or farming, or law, or medicine, or fashion designing or 
cooking. There’s no mystery. Your next door neighbor, 
unknown to you, may be depositing publishers’ checks 
regularly. If she is, the chances are 100 to 1 that it is 
because she learned her trade. 


How To Get Started As A Writer 
There are more opportunities in the writing field today 
than ever before. And getting started is easier than 
ever before, too ... if you know literary —— 
markets and the devices of professional authors. Yes, 
if you like to write you probably have enough talent to 
become a published author once you've learned how to 
tailor your material to the requirements of editors. 
Professional Writers and Editors 
Guide You Every Step of the Way! 
The famous NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING has 
trained hundreds of young writers to be successful 
writers. We can do the same for you... because our 
staff of active professional writers teach you the tech- 
niques they have mastered through years of trial and 
error experience. Magazine and book editors on our in- 
struction staff show you how to slant your manuscripts 
so they become acceptable. And one of the nation’s 
leading literary agents, who sold TEAHOUSE OF THE 
AUGUST MOON, works closely with our students in 
actually marketing salable material on a 10% commis- 
sion basis. 
THE N YS BONUS EXPLODES! 

THE BEST JUDGES — ACTIVE STUDENTS — SAY: 
“The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be 
writers. It is priceless ... In these first few chapters 


of your book alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, 
that they alone are worth the price of the entire 
course.” Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going but have 
worn the trail smooth.’’ Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 
THE NYS BONUS—AND NYS EXCLUSIVE!—The 
great new 150,000 word book “Writing ... For Sales 
and Recognition.” 

Yours Free . . . 
“Writing for a Well-Paying Career’ 


Send today for our free, descrip- 
tive booklet, Aptitude Test, and 
free sample of NYS material, all 
of which will show you in detail 
why the NYS teaching methods 
are so unique and effective. 


Send This Coupon Today! 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING, 

Dept. 821, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet 
WRITING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 

Name 


Z 
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He 
Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call) 


WHY NOT AIM HIGH? 


Make your stories stand out! Shoot first for publication 
sales, and then for those BIGGER Movie and TV sales! 

Get the right kind of writing help—from my real know- 
how earned through years inside major Hollywood film 
studios. Added yeors of helping writers and others on 
all types of stories, novels, scripts, screen treatments. 
Life stories ghosted of stars and colorful persons. 


GHOST-WRITING REVISION EDITING CRITICISM 


Get my most beneficial criticism, $5 any length to 6000 
words. Further details upon request. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


1287 S. Plymouth Blvd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal articles, o 
column, news features. Men and women of all ages are 
selling in their spare time. Why not you? Let us show you 
what editors want and how we train you for this work. Learn 
how to “write to sell." Send today for free illustrated folio 
and Mr. Cooke’s Bookkeeping System For Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 28 
Western Office, Box 1008, Eastern Office, Box 221, 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penne. 


Service... 


We have clients that demand more service than just the 
of manuscript. is an 
and needs his agent 
i and acc him to them. nether’ client 
has had published over a dozen books . . . we have to 
find a lucrative market and have great efficiency to 
satisfy him; and still another is a beginner. He wants 
to know what is selling best and wants guidance in 
writing it, so our editors help him. — besides selling 
your manuscript, how can we help you? 


AUSTIN WAHL LITERARY SERVICE 
The Best Known Name In Literary Representation 
21 East Von Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 2 


blished, promoted, distributed 
. fiction; 


let, “To 


wi a successful, reli 
service. All Subjects Invited . 
non-fiction, 


monuscript 
beautiful Write to: 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. BB-1, 120 W. 31 S¢t., New York 
In Californie: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., 28 


LETTER 
OF THE MONTH 


Ist PRIZE DANIEL SYMTHE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 

I would like to ask the question, What train- 
ing should a poet have? The word writer is too 
all-inclusive. There are so many facets to writing 
that we shall have to limit it; but even poetry- 
writing is a large order. Louis Untermeyer says 
there are at least a million people trying to write 
poetry today—and they could outvote all other 
types of writers combined. 

A poet's training is always going on. It is never 
finished because he is always practising and study- 
ing to become a better poet. Undiscouraged by re- 
jection slips, he goes on with his writing, hoping 
that his development will finally result in a per- 
fect poem, or what Robert Frost calls, “a good 
pitch.” Frost compares a poet with a good base- 
ball pitcher. “The ball curves and breaks correctly 
over the plate. The poem curves and breaks right.” 

A poet’s background contains this sort of a 
training—and I shall number the items that are 
developed through time and study .. . (1) The 
development of a keen eye for details in the world, 
which may be used for poems. This has to do with 
a sharp curiosity about what is going on around 
him. (2) The notebook habit: this means he trains 
himself to put down lines that strike him at odd 
moments. He does not want to let a good idea or 
a striking figure of speech get away. (3) A vast 
reading background. He should read everything 
connected with the art of poetry. (4) Some train- 
ing in the technique of his craft. This may come 
through study by himself or Courses in writing. 
(5) He should train his senses to be more sensi- 
tive and vigorous: he should develop a sense of 
space and time, a sense of truth, a sense of seeing 
what the ordinary person misses. As I said before, 
this education never stops! 

A writer of poetry has an energy and a strength 
of purpose that never flags. He reviews the rule- 
books of versification until they become second- 
nature to him. This is a part of his training. He 
is eager to learn from others as well as himself; 
and eventually he understands Robert Frost's 
dictum said long ago before a class at Harvard, “I 
write in order to understand.” 


2nd PRIZE ROBERT D. WENDEL 
BAY VILLAGE, OHIO 
Self-training is essentially the only training a 
writer needs. Schools or other formal methods can 
teach about writing, but only a person who trains 
himself thoroughly can become a successful writer. 
And his training ground encompasses the whole 
of life and all the world. 
From the time a writer wakes to his first day, he 
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is undergoing the training necessary to become a 
writer. In every sight and sound in every experi- 
ence, he finds substance to further this training 
and improve him from what he was. The basis of 
his writing, thus, is the wealth of his own personal 
experiences. He must have something to write 
about. He gets this from experience. Reading is 
one source of experience. People are another. Of 
course, other sources enter the picture as well. But 
the writer also needs techniques that only he can 
develop that make his writing read by others. 

Specifically, he needs self-discipline. He must 
sharpen his powers of concentration, be master of 
his on fate—and his own time. He must teach him- 
self to plan, research, organize and _ follow 
through and not allow for second-best or what he 
might tend to call “good enough.” Self-discipline 
will permit him to write what he has to write 
about. 

To communicate and express ideas, he must 
also learn to work within the mechanical frame- 
work of his language. Thus, he must ground him- 
self in rhetoric and grammar. He must know and 
understand the use of technique in writing to en- 
able him to interest his readers, to sustain them 
and to create a desired response. Command of 
these mechanics will permit him to write best what 
he has to write. 

Finally, but by no means last nor least, he must 
learn to think openly and easily. He can do this 
only by making the most of the three main areas 
above—first, his experiences; second, himself; third, 
the tools of his trade. 

To put it simply and to paraphrase Joyce Kil- 
mer, only a writer can make a writer—with the 
help of God, of course. 


3rd PRIZE B. COURSIN BLACK 


MESA, ARIZ. 


I look askance at “training”; a more apt word 
would be DEVELOPMENT. One does not learn 
writing, really. A course, a class or a personal in- 
structor offers guidance, and the evolvement of 
potentials already existent. The seed must be 
there to grow. 

An extremely important quality is self-evalua- 
tion. Writing is not a single branch; it is a tree. 
One must know his own aptitudes and charac- 
teristics to intelligently choose the phase applic- 
able. A newspaper reporter has a different person- 
ality and certain qualities and methods of thinking 
than are necessary for a writer of fiction. If one 
chooses advertising writing the whole approach 
varies from that of the writer of historical material. 
The creation of juvenile stories is not even second 
cousin to “do it yourself” presentation! 


CHARLES CARSON 
Book Specialist 
Criticism—Editing—Ghost Writing 
Free details on request. 


Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Many of us have been most haphazard in drift- 
ing into literary work. There are many ineffectual 
poets who might be slam-bang at interviews and 
factual articles. Even though one may have the 
requisites for fiction, he may be goofing his style— 
his dramatic yarns that fall flat on their faces 
would sparkle if he allowed his humor and imagin- 
ation full rein in light romances. 

There seem certain universal, basic needs for 
any writing. Being observant; having a load of 
inquisitiveness; if not a liking for people, a keen 
perception of them the ability to carry forward a 
thought into a finished pattern—these are a few 
qualities that indicate one might become an 
author. The recognition of story or news value, 
too, is a springboard. 

Granted the foundation, one must train himself 
or be trained to analyze markets, sift wheat from 
chaff, and read published material with three keys. 
Having the full savor of life seems also a MUST— 
with a rich background in many and diverse ex- 
periences, skills, and travels. 

And there must be infinite courage and pa- 
tience. With all these things, one MAY become a 
writer. And WRITING will then be his training! 


4th PRIZE 
H. E. SNELL 
WICHITA FALLS, TEX. 


Sth PRIZE 
THOMAS HUNT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LOOK 


at what only $15.00 per month brings 
manuscript you complete during 
books, ploys and poetry). All of the a services on 
every manuscript you finish, at ¢ rate often less than 
$1.00 per script, a savings of from $50.00. to $10.00 
per month if the same number of scripts were sent to 
other sources. 

BLUE PENCIL CRITICISM: Every script is criticized on 
the Rl itself. You see exactly where you made each 
mist 


In my comment sheet you 


SUGGESTED REVISIONS: 
revising 


are gvien step-by-step suggestions for 
work, often running to mony pages. 


MARKETING EVALUATION: If your script is salable, 
it will be marketed to the best possible markets for the 
best possible prices. it not onlain, | | will work with you 
until it is. Standard 10% commission applies. 


t, will professionally typed finest 
appearance. 


PERSONAL CONTACT: Periodically throughout 
year | visit as many of my clients personally as — 4 
commencing with those most seriously in need of help. 
| am in personal contact with editors, and this aid ‘s 
passed on to each client. 


For the finest in personal assistance with ALL of your 
finished work, send $15.00 along with your first scripts 
and enjoy the comfort of knowing each work completed 
is one step closer to a possible sale. Please enclose 
return postage with all submissions. ae on ghosting 
and a plotting on request. Your satisfaction 
is guaranteed 


FREDERICK A. RABORG, JR. 
Literary Consultant & Agent 


1809 Cornell Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 
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“The History of the Rangers* 
A Non-Fiction Book by Noel M. Loomis 


"No Second Chance* 


Jean Reed and Pat Marr 


Me Calls 
"It Says In The Book" 
A Story by Martin Kelly 


A SIMON AND SCHUSTER BOO 


"Service With A Smile" 
A Novel by P. G. Wodehouse 


A HARCOURT, BRACE BOOK 


"A Fall of Moondust*® 
A Novel by Arthur C, Clarke 


"We Never Got Anything 
We Really Wanted* 
An Article by 


"Combat Chaplain* 
A Story by 
T. R. Fehrenbach 


Janet Halliday Ervin 


A TELEVISION SALE 


"The Man In the Cage" 
by John Holbrook Vance 
To THRILLER (NBC) 


A Novelette by 


A MOTION PICTURE SALE 


SPORT 


"They Batted .315 


A DELL BOOK 
“Frenzy of Evil*® 


And Finished Last* 


A Novel by Henry Kane 


"Big Man" 
+6 "Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow" 


An Article 
by George Johnson 


A Story by Virginia Laughlin 


by Richard Marsten 
To UNITED sts 


"True Romance 


"Driven By Hatred* 
A Story by Barbara Bonham 


"Academy Summer" 
A Novel by Nan Gilbert 


An Article by 


"The Solid Gold Railroad*® 


A CHILTON Book 
*Thoreau* 

A Non-Fiction Book 

Jay Scott by August Derleth 


A BERNARD GEIS ASSOCIATES BOOK 


“I Was The Only One Without A Raincoat*® 
The Autobiography of Sammy Davis, Jr. 


Galaxy 


"The Spy in the Elevator* 
A Story by Donald E. Westlake 


A JUVENILE B00K 


"Year of the Big Snow® 
by Steve Frazee 


To HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON 


Escapade 


"Office Party" 


eye 
A Story by 


A MONARCH BOOK 


"Jacqueline Kennedy" 
A Non-Fiction Book 


Foreicn Rieuts SALE 


"The Fifth Caller* 
by Helen Nielsen 


A Novelette 
by Ed McBain 


4 PUTNAM BOOK 


"A New Bird Cries" 
A Novel by Jeff Sutton 


British Rights to VICTOR GOLLANCZ, LTD. 
Italian Rights to MONDADORI 
Swedish Rights to ALMQUIST & WIKSELL 

ILLUSTRATED German Rights to CONDOR VERLAG 
"Tumbledown: A Game* Spanish Rights to EDICIONES CID 

An Article by Australian Serial Rights to WOMAN'S WEEKLY 

Arthur Porges (U. S. Publisher: WILLIAM MORROW) 


SMLA makes over 6.000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: '!f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two 
weeks. 

TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script for scripts up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional 
thousands. $35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; 
$10 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 
for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
These are our full and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind 
whatever. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


Comment on Scott Meredith's best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. . . His information is authentic and his down-to-earth-advice practical . . . A colloquial and often 
humorous style adds to the pleasure of reading this volume . . . This reviewer might lend her copy 
to aspiring writers, but only after a solemn agreement (signed in the borrower's blood perhaps) to 
return it promptly. Better buy your copy: you will use it frequently .. .” 
—Wellington (Kansas) Daily News 
NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Steet, New York 16, New York. $3.95. 


Franklin M. Davis, Jr. 


MANHUNT 


"Fair Warning" 
A Story by 
James Holding 


by Deane and David Heller 
MECHANIX 
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MARGARET COUSINS aye 


were starting to wrtte today...” 


by Roperta FLEMING ROESCH 


“IF I WERE STARTING TO WRITE TO- 
DAY, I would first learn to concentrate. I would 
cultivate awareness of people, places and things. 
I would keep working on something until it satis- 
fied me. In the final analysis, you’ve got to satisfy 
yourself to feel the job is well done.” 

Margaret Cousins, Managing Editor of Mc- 
CALL’S and author of short stories, articles, and 
adult and juvenile books, shoved back her chair 
and took a respite from her manuscript-topped 
desk. On the other side of her desk, I wrote down 
her words, inspired to be spending part of an after- 
noon with the present-day legend that is Margaret 
Cousins—a person who is many things to many 
people. 

To promising new writers, for instance, Mar- 
garet Cousins is an especially important editor be- 
cause she is so fervently dedicated to the idea 
that the next script in the general mail may be 
just the script she's looking for. 

To her editorial associates, she’s outstanding 
because, with her dynamic drive and purposeful 
energy, she is one of the few people who has 
reached the top in both magazine editing and writ- 
ing. To writers who have worked with her, she 
stars as one of the most popular and _ helpful 
editors in New York. To children writing to her 
about her juvenile books, she’s a much-admired 
person who loves corresponding with them. And 


Roberta Fleming Roesch writes a six-day-a-week 
column on jobs and opportunities for King Feat- 
ures Syndicate and spends the rest of her time 
working on a forthcoming book, writing magazine 
articles, and lecturing. She was formerly on the 
staff of EVERYWOMAN’S and has taught writing 
by correspondence courses and in adult school 
ni Ban Her writing credits include READER’S 
DIGEST, PARENTS’, AMERICAN HOME, BET- 
TER HOMES AND GARDENS, TOGETHER, 
EXTENSION, EVERYWOMAN’S, TORONTO 
STAR WEEKLY, FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, 
AND HILLMAN PUBLICATIONS. 
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to a writer meeting her for the first time as I did 
that afternoon, she will long be remembered for 
her comfortable-to-be-with quality and her warm, 
frank manner. 

“Here at McCALL’S I read a great many scripts 
and all the verse myself,” she told me in her crisp, 
right-to-the-point way of speaking. 

She paused to adjust her desk chair to a more 
comfortable position. She was wearing a_ black 
wool suit, white blouse, and two pure white carna- 
nations on her shoulder, all of which blended with 
her salt and pepper hair. Her only jewelry was one 
ring with a large aquamarine stone. Her black, 
pointed toe pumps were the touch of really high 
fashion you might expect to find in a top editor 
of a women’s magazine. 

“Talent always stands out,” she continued. 
“Some years ago at GOOD HOUSEKEEPNG I 
was struck by the talent in an unsolicited script 
from a new writer, Mary Agnes Thompson. I 
was so convinced the potentiality was there that I 
wrote Miss Thompson voluminus letters encour- 
aging her for three or four years. She kept trying 
constantly. Four years and many submissions later 
she sold GOOD HOUSEKEEPING a story. Then 
she went to to sell to COSMOPOLITAN, SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST ,and other magazines. 
Later one of her scripts was made into a movie. 
This and similar experiences in close to twenty 
five years of editing have made me the believer I 
am in the value of the general mail.” 

Possibly, however, Margaret Cousins has a 
special spot in her heart for the potentiality of the 
general mail. She herself got one of her first big 
breaks through an unsolicited story she sent to 
New York while she still lived in Texas. 

“Back in the Thirties I mailed a story “AGE OF 
REASON” to the old PICTORIAL REVIEW, 
she told me. “A lot of writing led up to that, 
however. I started to keep a notebook at five. 
When I was ten I published a poem in THE 
DALLAS TIMES HERALD, and at twelve I sold 
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verse to a movie magazine at a dollar a line. Since 
childhood I've been around publication, too. My 
father published THE SOUTHERN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL JOURNAL, and I was working on 
that, full-time, when I mailed that fateful story 
to New York.” 

She smiled in reminiscence as she fingered the 
white carnations on her suit. 

“At any rate, Mr. Herbert Mayes, my present 
boss, discovered “AGE OF REASON” in the gene- 
ral mail and bought it. Several years later I came 
to New York and started to work for him as a 
manuscript reader on PICTORIAL REVIEW. 
When he went to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING I 
worked with him there for nearly twenty years. 
Then last year I came with him to McCALL’S.” 

As a writer as well as an editor, Margaret 
Cousins has moved up steadily since that day her 
story was discovered in the general mail. She has 
been published so much that her real name plus 
several pseudonyms have been kept busy. Maga- 
zine readers know her fiction in McCALL’S, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, COSMOPOLITAN, 
EVERYWOMAN’S, and other publications. In 
addition to her magazine pieces she has done an 
anthology of Christmas stories, collaborated with 
Margaret Truman on the latter's biography 
SOUVENIR, and produced juvenile books. 

“What advice do you have to give to the un- 
discovered writer who dreams of being discovered 
in the general mail?” I asked. 

“Everyone has to find his own way,” she said. 
“What works for one writer won't necessarily work 
for the next. But certainly reading is essential. 
Writers should faithfully read the old masters. 
When you're familiar with the best writers you can 
ask yourself, ‘How would they have handled this‘?” 

Fiction writers, she believes, should logically 
read a great deal of fiction. And all writers should 
read diligently the magazine for which they intend 
to write. Like most editors, she sees a great deal 
in the general mail to indicate that many hope- 
fuls never even read the magazine to which they're 
submitting scripts. 

“I'll put that last in italics,” I said, when she 
finished discussing that. “Now what about sched- 
ules 2nd working methods?” 

“I don’t believe in schedules,” she answered 
with the strong conviction that is another facet of 
her personality. “I believe in writing when the 
creative urge comes—when you have to sit down 
and write. When a writer works this way more 
writing is done in his mind than at his desk, of 
course. But he is always ready to write when the 
urge is there. The writing is likely to be spon- 
taneous and fresh, too. When I’m writing I do it 
at night. I go home from the magazine, sleep for 
two hours, then write.” 

She pulled up her chair and rested her elbows 
on her desk. I didn’t want to stay too long. But 
she was so comfortable to be with, I decided to 
talk a few more moments. 

“I understand that what works for one writer 
won’t necessarily work for the next,” I said. “But, 
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from your double viewpoint of editor and writer, 
could you give me some helpful guideposts for 
getting discovered in the general mail?” 

Margaret Cousins thought a moment. Then she 
listed ten giudeposts in her right-to-the-point, crisp 
way. 

1. Keep building up a good working know- 
ledge of English. 

2. Maintain another job, if possible, in ad- 
dition to writing. Another job can guarantee your 
bread and butter. Almost as important, it can keep 
you in contact with the public, something you 
lose if you spend all your time alone writing. 

3. Grab at every chance you get to give you 
more experience in living. Get a taste of every- 
thing. Be interested in everything. Enjoy life and 
your work. 

4. Work constantly to improve your technique, 
originality, and imagination. Technique can be ac- 
quired through thought, effort, and practice. Ori- 
ginality and imagination are the innate qualities 
which you as a writer bring to your work. 

5. Make everything you write the best possible 
writing you can do. Make it something worthy of 
communicating to others. Constantly reach up for 
something better in your writing. When you have 
concentrated on making every piece of writing the 
best thing you can do and are satisfied with it 
yourself you’re going in the right direction. 

6. When you've written the best story of which 
you're capable, put it in the mail with a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope of the right size. This is 
something few writers do! 

7. Believe in yourself, Have conviction in what- 
ever you're writing about. If you don’t believe in 
yourself and what you're doing, there is no need 
to write. 

8. When you write for magazines, choose sub- 
ject matter that has popular appeal. Write enter- 
taining stories. The big need at McCALL’S is for 
stories that will entertain. An example of a story 
turned down at McCALL’S because it was tragic 
instead of entertaining was one about a father 
who ran over his child in the driveway. A story 
based on this unhappy situation, even when done 
well, has too many depressing overtones for the 
reader who probably backs his car out of the 
driveway each day. 

9. Choose interesting people to write about. 
Then work, work, work, and work at developing 
good characterization. The big overwhelming fault 
in stories that come to MCCALL’S is lack of char- 
acterization. To get a story discovered in the gen- 
eral mail you need a living character—plus a im- 
portant period of his life, good incidents, and 
good strong dramatic scenes, A living character, 
however, will provide these things as well as plot, 
emotion, sensory appeal, and all the other ele- 
ments you need for a story. 

10. Get to know all kinds of people in real life 
in order to create living people on paper. Study 
human nature and what makes people tick. 

“Above all, I'd stress this need to reach out to 
people and get to know how wonderful they are,” 
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Margaret Cousins emphasized with her strong con- 
viction. “A long time ago I had to force myself to 
reach out to people because I was so shy. Now 
that I love people so and have worked with so 
many in life and on paper, it’s hard to believe I 
was ever that shy. But while I was at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, for instance, all the members of 
the journalist class were given someone to inter- 
view. I had to interview the state railroad commis- 
sioner. I was so afraid to go in to see him that I 
went to his office building four different days and 
just walked by outside. I couldn’t make myself go 
in untli the last possible day. When I finally forced 
myself to timidly open the door and go into his 
office a large, jolly fat man sitting right inside the 
door started to talk to me. As J confided in 
him how terribly afraid I was to meet and inter- 
view the commissioner, he looked stunned. ‘But 
I am the commissioner,’ he said. Then I promptly 
fainted. When I came to, however, we became life- 
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time friends. This experience started to show me 
how really wonderful people can be when you're 
not afraid to get to know them.” 

Margaret Cousins smiled an infectous smile as 
she finished her story. I smiled with her as I closed 
my notebook and got up. 

“Any final inspiration for all those writers 
who'll be dreaming of discovery in the general 
mail?” I asked. 

Her face grew serious as she stood up with me. 

“The most wonderful thing that can happen to 
anyone is to have the talent to call writing his 
profession,” she said. “I say this because if you 
give the full focus to your attention to the work 
you're creating you can’t remember anything else.” 

She walked to her office door with me. 


“This can make up for all the disappointments 
and all the other things that can happen in any- 
one’s life,” she added. “This is a wonderful gift.” 


out of your NEWSPAPER 


by ETHEL JACOBSON 


Your daily paper, delivered to your door, or re- 
trieved from the pyracantha or the porch roof, is 
a meaty source book for any writer. Here is a wild 
jumble of themes and subjects, facts and fantasies, 
characters and settings, and plots you have only to 
tone down to make credible. Here are all the mak- 
ings—for political satire, adventure, dewy romance, 
downbeat, whodunits, and every thing else from 
confessions to “think” pieces on existentialism or 
ecdysiasts. 

Will Rogers gained fame and fortune with his 
off-the-lariat observations, and all he knew was 
what he read in the papers. You and I may also 
read with profit. If you’re a Dreiser type author you 
turn out An American Tragedy. If you find sixty- 
word sentences laborious you do a batch of six-line 
or even six-word jingles for divers markets. 

Indeed, if jingles are your modest aim you'll find 
that no part of the paper is unprovocative. Society, 
Classified ads, Weather Forecast, Daily Horoscope, 
Dow-Jones averages, Vital Statistics, the Lost and 
Found—all have enticed me to retaliate in print. 

Your dish may be the big news stories: NIKITA 
SAYS NYET, and PRANKISH TOT SETS FIRE 
TO PARENTS. Or piquant morsels like: Wife- 
swap Includes Trading of Four Children, Two 
Mules and Forty Acres; Police Investigate Woman's 
Screams, Find her Practicing Singing Lesson; 
Prisoner, Released, Pleads to Return to Jail Where 
Wife Can’t Get Him. Obviously here is fare for 
any writer, whether he does cinquains or short 


stories. 
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For light verse arrangements I prefer taking off 
from more prosaic bits. Like, City Streets Under 
Repair. Begonia Society Hears Talk on Lobelias. 
Common Cold costs U. S. $2,000,000,000 Yearly. 
Oats at 10-year High. Sale—Electirc Blankets. Some- 
how, such categorical pronouncements conjure up 
a small jadegreen gremlin sneering “You wanna 
make something of it?” 

I do indeed wanna make something of it! 

Aren’t the streets forever under repair? Someone 
ought to write a City Serenade for tuba and pneu- 
matic drill (and it might as well be me while I 
think of it) though there’s something disturbing 
about the Begonia Society messing around with 
Lobelias. Are the Lobelia people infiltrating the 
Begonia ranks? Is this part of a Sinister Plot? First 
the Begonia, then the Bearded Iris, next the whole 
blooming Perennial Border unless some intrepid 
Paul Revere sounds the alert! Quick, my lute and 
my horse, and which way is Middlesex? But please, 
not the Common Cold again. Nothing is commoner 
than those coyly deary numbers we too often per- 
petrate while scraping the bottom of the aspirin 
bottle, though you’d think we could dredge up a 
slightly different treatment for a change like, like— 
Well . . . Let’s try Oats—High (too bad it wasn’t 
Rye), but honestly now, that stock market lingo 
affected by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
not to mention Julius Garfinkel, is weirder than 
beatnik, and to anyone who lives like me in an 
under-the-counter abyss of financial illiteracy there 
are no madder whimsies than Fed. Tax Carryback 
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Provisions, 6%, Subordinate Sinking Fund De- 
bentures, and Lard Ends Mixed. So do I. 

Newspapers scintillate with statistics such as: 
The average life of a dollar bill is a little more 
than six months, according to House report. You 
may add the simplest of commentaries on 
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A dillar, a dollar— 
The folding sort 

Folds up in six months 
(See House report) . 

I know politicians 
Can’t be wrong, 

But a_ buck’s never lasted 
Me that long! 


An ad for expensive power tools suddenly pin- 
points a recent domestic venture. It hadn’t oc- 
curred to you to write on the subject but this some- 
how hits you with it, and before you can stop you've 
dashed off six stanzas and your only problem is 
whittling it to size. 


WITH THESE LILY WHITE HANDS— 


Halt and admire our hanging shelves, 

Then marvel—we made them our very selves! 
You'd hardly believe, and you’d never dream 
That they once were orange crates! Don’t they seem 
Like something from Sloane’s—or well, then, Sears? 
Oh, the Goodwill Store? Well, anyway, dears, 

They cost us nothing. We just used vision, 
Imagination and bold decision, 

A nail or two, and some elbow grease. 

Result: this staggering masterpiece! 


The crates were splintery, warped and battered— 
Details, we knew, that hardly matered, 

Not after we sanded, scraped and planed, 
Bleached and straightened and beveled and stained, 
Rubbed with rottenstone, dovetailed, glued, 
Patched and puttied and countersunk-screwed, 
And applied ten coats of lacquer, clear, 

And lastly gave it a thin veneer 

Of blond mahogany. Now, behold, 

You couldn’t buy it for love nor gold! 


Adding that darling pierced-brass gallery 

Took only maybe two weeks’ salary. 

Think what we saved by being thriity! 

The power tools, true, cost eleven-fifty, 

(Thirteen hundred, before we were through) 

And building the workshop was extra, too. 

But some day we may want—well, rails for the 
plates— 

And we won't need a thing but a few more crates! 


On occasion I have grandly answered Mrs. Post's 
answers to readers’ questions and questioned 
bridge-expert Albert Morehead’s answers to bid- 
ding situations like the Grand Slam Force. (As 
one who serves champagne in cheese glasses and 
who invented the Jacobson Intuitive 7-No-Trump 
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Convention, I consider myself equally qualified in 
both fields.) 

One columnist airily asserts: A woman must be 
at least five-foot-ten to wear mink. Surely every fe- 
male, and every man who has been bitten in the 
pocketbook by a mink or who sees the paw prints 
on the wall, will be goaded into passionate elo- 
quence by that one. Another columnist requests 
that you “send a self-addressed envelope and a 
dime for free booklet on ‘How to Employ the Re- 
versible Why.’ So try employing a few Reversible 
Whys on the columnist, who else? 

A rifle through the Real Estate section provides 
not only ideas but samples of some of the most 
imaginative prose being written in America today. 
The split-level Danish Provincial no-down-to vets 
Manor o’ Dreams, the once-in-a-lifetime chance— 
if you act NOW!-to make a fortune in waste 
acreage destined to be the New World Riviera by 
1965, the old family mansions going for a song, the 
Choice View Lots overlooking Zephyr Cove. . . . 
Suddenly you see it again, misted in moonlight, as 
you did the first time you stood on its craggy cliffs, 
beneath great dripping branches of trees whose 
tops were lost in darkness, and you were aston- 
ished to see the fog foaming over the crest and 
rolling down. Until then you had assumed that 
fog rose. The realtors don’t mention fog at all, nor 
the fact that Zephyr Cove is what the natives called 
Hurricane Gulch. Another time you'll have a go at 
the split-level business, but right now you're in that 


fog again. 


The fog comes foaming down Hurricane Gulch, 
Scudding and stumbling, drunkenly tumbling 
Over the jagged minarets 

Of crumbling granite, fumbling through nets 
Of matted wild grape and golden vine. 
Through misted toyon and twisted pine. 


Soundlessly to the wind’s hoarse song 
Hurtling in ghostly waves headlong, 
Submerging crags in a swirling tide, 
Obliterating a mountainside, 

The fog forever comes foaming, 
Foaming down Hurricane Gulch. 


Often you’re impressed by the magnificent stark- 
ness of those nuggets of knowledge cribbed from 
moldy almanacs and shoved in wherever the lino- 
typer needs another quarter-inch to justify a page. 
You learn, whether you want to or not, that Boli- 
via’s exports for 1926 were valued at Bs. 122, 681,- 
287. Or that clouds of baby spiders, seeking new 
homes, may travel miles on floating strands of 
gossamer. (When one consignment of spiders 
settled down it was between the cover of “Mice in 
the Ink” via scenic Arizona Highways) . These are 
among the most flagrant “Wanna make something 
of it?” entries. But you may be nagged as well by 
something that isn’t in the paper. 

At one time there was an editor in my life who, 
I felt, was holding things far too long and then re- 
turning far too many. Scanning an obituary column 
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and not finding his name, on a friendly impulse | 
sent him appropriate verses—gratis—to be used 
when the time came, as it does all men. Probably 
few contributors had troubled to compose an obit 
for him, as he confessed he didn’t know quite what 
to do with it so he bought it, reporting promptly. 

Even the date-line may result in a sale. At least, 
a special date like April 1 or November 25—which 
you belatedly realize is your wedding anniversary, 
you big stupid no-goodnik. Every year, after star- 
ing for some moments at a neat black January 1, 
there is the familiar patter of tiny metrical feet 
racing up and down the calcined corridors of my 
brain (yes, Julius Garfinkel, brain, maybe split 
two-for-one in anticipation of a favorable ruling 
by the Supreme Court) and I dream a familiar 
dream. 


I'd love to start the new year with a nice clean 
slate— 

With my calls all made 

And my debts all paid 

And my shouder straps and snaps 

And my buttons sewed securely 

And every stocking nestling with 

Its own true mate. 


I'd love to start the new year with my house like 
apple pie— 

So the neighbors would ejaculate, 

“She's almost too immaculate!” 

With screen porch and hall closet 

Tidy as the dickens. 

I'd love to have things straightened up— 

Some day I'll really try! 


I'll be all caught up—to the hour and the minute, 
With a stated place for everything 

And everything kept in it! 

I'll owe no invitations, 

No social obligations, 

No having the O’Haras in, 

No letters to my kith and kin; 

I'll owe no pomes to editors; 

I won’t have any creditors. 

The mortage will be duly burned. 

Library books? They'll be returned. 

Taxes? Washington be durned! 

I'll be sublimely unconcerned— 

The dough’s been earmarked quick as earned! 


I almost can convince myself I mean it when I 
state 
Sometime I'll start the new year with a nice clean 


slate. 


Many writers hunt through several papers meth- 
odically seeking grist for their typewriters. This is 
fine if you're the methodical sort. If you're the 
more scatterbrained Jacobson variety, going off at 
six illogical tangents at once, and if you're con- 
tent to express yourself as you seem best able, even 
if you'll never sound like Hemingway or Saroyan, 
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a casual romp through all that newsprint offers 
more possibilities than you have time or energy to 
tackle. For what you look at need only be some- 
thing that touches your own experience, something 
you want to cheer or challenge, something that 
burns you up or leaves you so cold that you want 
to put the chill on it for others. It may be a 
felicitous or wacky phrase that brings a fuzzy im- 
pression into focus, acts as catalyst, starts your 
motor racing or lights a fuse under you—and isn’t 
that just what you need? The story, or the play, or 
the triolet is there within you but it needs to be 
sparked. Wanna make something of it? 

Your paper may nudge you into an essay on 
this morning’s scarehead, or merely remind you 
that the world is full of woe and, blast it, you've 
always wanted to do a monograph on Aétius of 
Antioch so you stomp off in a corner and do it. 
In either case, you'll be getting your money's 
worth. 


(all verse from Saturday Evening Post) 


Books Received 


The Synonym Finder by J. I. Rodale and staff. 
Published by Rodale Books, Inc., Emmaus, Pa. 
1388 pages. Price: $10.95 (regular edition), $16.00 
(deluxe limited edition). 

Community Journalism by Kenneth Byerly, pub- 
lished by Chilton Co., Book Division, 56th and 
Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 435 pages. 
Price: $6.50. A comprehensive textbook covering 
weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly and small com- 
munity daily newspapers by an Associate Pro- 
fessor, of the School of Journalism, University of 
North Carolina. 

Psychology of Literature by Ralph J. Hallman. 
Published by Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 
40th St., New York 16. 262 pages. Price $4.75. 
This book presents a non-Aristotelian theory of 
ane as it occurs in both life and literature, 
with fresh insights into classical theater and fic- 
tion, while its main thesis applies to the circum- 
stances of life as well as to the conventions of 
literature. 

Information Free by Arnold Hagen. Published by 
The Berkeley Publishing Corp., 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, 186 pages. Price: 50c. Lists 1814 
different items that will cost nothing more than 
a post card. 

The Art of Using Your Imagination in Writing 
by Frank Higgins. Published by The Varsity Press, 
5716 North 26th St., Arlington 7, Va. 135 pages. 
Price $4.50. How to differentiate between those 
ideas that are simply new and those that are not 
only new—but in addition—valuable. 

An Introduction to Journalism by F. Fraser Bond. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. 359 pages. Price: $5.25. 

The Writer's Rhyming Dictionary by Langford 
Reed. Published by The Writer, Inc., 8 Arlington 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 244 pages; $2.95. 
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a best-seller anywhere 


THE SELF-HELP ARTICLE 


by Curtis W. CasEwitT 


I am a book buyer for a large Midwestern de- 
partment store. Every month, I get dozens of pub- 
lishers’ catalogues; every day, three or four repre- 
sentatives call on me to show the forthcoming 
books. 

It may interest you what sort of books we like 
to buy. Art Books? Occasionally. Science and tech- 
nology? The good ones. Children’s books? Some. 
Biographies? Yes. Novels by famous authors? Quite 
a few. Self-help books? Every one of them! And 
for year-’round buying, for “basic stock”, we know 
of no better investment than a book which helps 
our customers. 

There is a lesson in this for you, as a writer. It 
is simply this: If you can help others, you'll help 
yourself—to a bigger check. 

Apart from being lucrative, the field is marked 
by its sympathy to new writers. There are few re- 
jections and many satisfactions. By helping others, 
you are giving. Give them a chance to stay healthy, 
to live longer, to become better people. Help them 
make more money, bring up their children, or 
teach them—to paint watercolors, play chess, raise 
chickens, zoom down a ski run, analyze dreams. 
The reward will be yours—a world audience, with 
reprints all over, and many U. S. editions, earning 
you fresh royalties every year. 

The “you”—field is as vast as people’s interests. 
There are not enough sex manuals like the basic 
Ideal Marriage—a book by Dr. Van de Velde. 
We need more psychiatric books like Dr. Menning- 
ers’ Love Against Hate. A really good etiquette 
book would sell alongside with the Emily Post and 
Amy Vanderbilt tomes. Baille’s Diary of Private 
Prayer points out the need for additinal works of 
inspiration. There are almost no books on helping 
an average housewife balance her budget. We 
should have more books on legal problems, car- 
pentry, archery, TV repair, and the repair of a 
broken or lonely heart. 


Curtis W. Casewit, now manager and buyer for 
the book department of a large Denver store, was 
previously a freelance writer, contributing short 
stories and articles to some forty magazines. He 
won a Mystery Writers Association award for re- 
viewing and a Colorado Authors League award 
for the best novel of 1960. THE PEACEMAKERS, 
published by Thomas Bouregy. He speaks fluent 
French, Italian, German good Spanish and Schweiz- 
erdeutsch, a dialect of Switzerland. In addition to 
his duties as book buyer, Mr. Casewit teaches 
fiction and short-story writing at night. 
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Everyone wants to be loved. Everyone wants 
power, fame, sympathy, skills. Provide a non-fiction 
book on these subjects and you'll be powerful and 
succesful yourself. Dale Carnegie has built up a net- 
work of schools and lecturers after writing his 
Stop Worrying and Start Living and How to 
Win Friends and Influence People. Gaylord 
Hauser lives in a luxurious Italian villa as a writer 
about diet and health, and Carol Righter has made 
a great deal of money by helpng you understand 
yourself and your future through astrology. 

Or take a writer like Irma Rombauer. You may 
have never heard of her, and yet own her success- 
ful book, The Joy of Cooking. When the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company first accepted this cook book for 
publication, they printed a conservative few thous- 
and copies. But soon housewives clamored for more, 
and before you knew it, the Joy of Cooking had 
sold over 1 million copies, bringing wealth to its 
author and publisher. 

Why does the book sell? Mrs. Rombauer helped 
the American housewife to cook, bake, boil, fry. 
She appealed to the masses by stressing low cost and 
simplicity. She said, I want to assist you, you and 
you. 

The same rule for success applies to articles. The 
“you” piece is still the most popular. Sunday sup- 
plements such as American Weekly or This Week 
are filled with non-fiction that helps you. Or open 
any other magazine, and you'll see what I mean. 
The title will illustrate the point: “How I made 
made my stepchild love me.” “How I gained my 
son’s respect.” “Your babysitter and the law.” “If 
your child cheats.” “Don’t lie awake again to- 
night.” “Will your house be on safe ground?” 

The writers all appealed to our basic interests— 
love, health, money. 

Ask for editorial requirements, and you'll be 
amazed by the popularity of the helpful piece. Says 
a Coronet editor: “We want articles about diets, 
child care, colds . . .” Redbook emphasizes that its 
readers are eager for information “helping with 
finances, emotional problems . . .” The editors of 
Everywoman’s Family Circle put it more simply: 
“We want to be of service to our readers.” The 
service can grow into the how-to article, such as 
these suggested by Popular Mechanics: “Have 
you built a new mailbox that really works? Or 
devised a means of keeping your sidewalk free of 
snow?” And the how-to can become the “where-to” 
article if you write about travel, thereby helping 
your readers to get about cheaply, and have the 
most fun. 

The Reader's Digest, with its 12 million readers 
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and 30 editions, has always championed the “If 
you can help” article. 

As Marc Rose, one of the Digest’s Senior editors 
once put it: “To every reader the most engrossing 
and fascinating subject is himself. The most salable 
and high-priced article is therefore the self-help 
piece...” 

Who will give you the idea for such an article? 
You, of course. Perhaps you are a stout person who 
managed to reduce. Tell your readers how you did 
it, in simple, plain language. Perhaps you are a 
thin man who managed to acquire broad shoulders. 
Any man’s magazine would be interested in your 
story. Tell it from the beginning, with dates, action, 
anecdotes. Were you once timid and are now self- 
assured? An article again. By writing it in first 
person, you lend authenticity to your subject. 
Start out with a good scene illustrating your 
present self-assurance, status, income, and fill in 
how you got there. You'll be the model for others. 
You'll be helping others. 

Books are no more difficult to do. They merely 
take a little more time, more patience, more 
stamina. The research will take longer, requiring 
more thought, planning, research. But financial 
rewards will be greater, too. 

Many of these self-help books describe the 
author's experience. In HOW I TURNED $1000 
INTO A MILLION, the best-selling author simply 
described his experience in real estate investments. 
Are you a real estate man? Then you could have 
written the book and made a mint from it. 


by M. A. PATRICK 


There are rich rewards for the writer of articles 
for the numerous trade and class magazines when 
he backs up his own observations with the factual 
opinions of recognized authorities. 

To bring this improvement to the business 
article calls for interviews with men and women in 
key positions as well as others whose views carry 
conviction born of experience or who have other- 
wise demonstrated their know how. The article 
fashioned in this way is automatically lifted 


M. A. Patrick’s U. of P. (Wharton School) edu- 
cational background has fitted him for writing on 
economics, marketing and advertising, though he 
has reached into semi-technical phases of plumbing 
and heating, the management of better eating 
places, the retailing of petroleum products and 
even the non-professional practices of dental office 
operation. These are only a few fields covered by 
the thousands of articles he has written over the 
past decade or so. 
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SETTING UP THE INTERVIEW 


Do you know something about investments? 
Then you could have hit the best-seller lists like 
Nicolas Darvas, author of HOW I MADE §$2 MIL- 
LION IN THE STOCK MARKET.” Darvas is a 
dancer, of all things. 

Whatever your profession—personnel manager, 
traffic engineer, rifle instructor, accountant, 
sculptor—there is at least one profitable “you” 
manuscript in you. If you're a teacher, you can 
tell us how to help our children achieve better 
grades, stay healthier, make more friends. If you're 
a physician (or on good terms with your family 
doctor), you can assist us preventing colds, heart 
disease, tooth decay. If you’re an insurance man, 
we want to hear from you how to buy the right life 
insurance, or about fire coverage. The broader the 
interest, the better for you. 

But even specialists are in demand. We book 
buyers can’t find enough good volumes on skiing, 
photography, modelling, religion. 

And don’t worry if you're no expert yourself. 
You can become one—by consulting others. Psychi- 
artists, judges, attorneys, politicians, surgeons, 
police officers all yield good stories. Is there a mil- 
lionaire in your town? Then interview him. How 
did he become rich? How can the making of his 
million help your readers make a few hundred? Do 
you know an executive? He ought to give you the 
material about getting a job, holding it, improving 
it. 

If everything fails, you can always approach a 
famous writer. Ask him how he did it. Let him help 
you help others, and you've helped yourself! 


above the “pure theory” piece. The generous lac- 
ing of quotes from those in a position to speak 
with authority quickly captures the attention of 
editors and steps up its opportunity for accept- 
ance. 

And how can the free lance writer arrange the 
interviews and get the facts he must have? There 
are three possible ways. He may telephone and ask 
his questions or he may put his queries into a 
letter, or he is free to call personally on the in- 
dividuals who have the answers he needs. 

TELEPHONE This would be the quickest and 
most economical technique if it were not for the 
fact that many of those called may be reluctant to 
give out information when they are not person- 
ally acquainted with the one asking the questions. 
Also, men and women in the executive class have 
secretaries who carefully screen all telephone calls 
and can always call upon the excuse, “Mr. Jones 
is too busy right now to talk with you.” 

This posibility may be minimized in some in- 
stances by first addressing a letter to the one to 
be interviewed and stating that the writer will 
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call (telephone) at a certain hour the following 
day. Acceptance of this proposition will be im- 
proved if it is possible to name the magazine in 
which the article will appear. But it is important 
to bear in mind that the name of an editor or his 
publications should not be used without authoriza- 
tion. 

When making the follow up telephone call the 
writer should have before him a typewritten list of 
the queries he wishes to have answered. This will 
save time and indicate good organization. The 
most important questions should be at the head of 
the list so that these may be covered before the 
interviewee begs off for the lack of additional 
time. 

CALLING IN PERSON Even though this may 
be a “cold” call it is an improvement over the 
telephone inquiry. The element of cost in time 
and traveling expense however is a factor that 
cannot be overlooked. 

The personal call has merit because it offers the 
oportunity for the writer to have his personality 
register with the receptionist and he will have 
more time to explain who he is, what his plans are, 
and how he intends to use the information he is 
seeking. Also, there is always the possibility that 
such a visit may result in setting up an interview 
for a later date. 

The writer should bear in mind that an execu- 
tive who says he is “too busy” may be telling the 
truth. If his position is such that his views will 
add weight to the planned article then it must be 
assumed that he has job responsibilities to which 
he is required to give primary attention. 

LETTER OF INTRODUCTION This is a 
technique that gets results in an above average 
number of cases because it permits the writer to 
“put his cards on the table” and allows the one to 
be interviewed to set a time that is convenient 
to him. Also, it provides time in which the man 
to be seen can organize his thinking and thus be in 
a position to answer questions quickly and fact- 
ually. 

letter of this type need not be 
long but it should state clearly the writer’s ob- 
jectives. The letter might read something like this: 


Dr. John B. Brown, V. P. 
The XYZ Manufacturing Co. 
Yourtown, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


I would like to ask a favor of you. 

For the publication (mame of magazine) I am 
preparing an informative article on the subject 
(name topic). In this piece there will be incuded 
the views of a number of others in positions of 
importance in the industry. 

The article will offer authoritative views on such 
factors as: 


Around mid-afternoon tomorrow I will tele- 
phone your secretary to learn when it will be 
convenient for you to see me. The interview will 
not take more than fifteen minutes. 

Than you, Mr. Brown, for your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


This letter of introduction procedure puts the 
writer’s objectives on a business like basis and by 
incorporating the name of a recognized publica- 
tion the article writer’s stature is heightened pro- 
portionately. 

While the letter does not state that a photo 
graph may be taken following the interview the 
free lance writer may bring his camera equipment 
along, place it in clear view and casually say at the 
conclusion of the talk, “I'd like to take your pic- 
ture now, Mr. Brown.” Later, when he develops 
his film and prepares prints, a 5x7” photo mailed 
to the one interviewed will help develop good- 
will that may prove valuable in the event an inter- 
view on another topic is desired at a later date. 

In an artcile that is to include the comments of 
a half dozen individuals at least nine or ten inter- 
views should be attempted since some men will not 
agree to be questioned and others will offer com- 
ments that may prove to be too unimportant 
to be covered at any length in the article. 

OUT OF TOWN INTERVIEWS Unless the 
writer is working on an expense account it is just 
not practical to travel great distances to talk with 
responsible individuals. The interviews may how- 
ever be secured by mail by including a question- 
aire with a letter. 

The letter may follow exactly the one repro- 
duced above up to and including the first two 
paragraphs. These may then be followed by a re- 
quest something like this: 


So that the article will be benefited by your 
valued opinions I have attached a questionaire 
that I will appreciate having you fill in. To save 
yourself time, feel free to simply pencil in your 
views. And there is a stamped addressed envelope 
enclosed for returning this to me. 

Thank you, Mr. Brown, for your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


From experience it has been found that approxi- 
mately six out of ten of those interviewed in this 
manner will return material that will be valuable 
in the writing of the article. The number of ques- 
tions asked should be limited—otherwise the per- 
centage of returns will fall off sharply. Five ques- 
tions on a single sheet spaced generously have 
been found most acceptable. They should be ques- 
tions that do not involve time—consuming research 
or that pry too deeply into the individual's or his 
company’s finances. When asking about price in- 
creases or incomes it is safest to limit the answer 
to percentages rather than ask for dollar and cents 
figures. Of course, there are some exceptions to 
this. 
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ACCENTUATING THE POSITIVE It should 
be born in mind that an editor of a business or 
professional magazine must consider two factors 
when he reviews an article. Naturally, the first 
covers the quality of the writing and the help- 
fulness of the facts presented. Also, he must be 
conscious of the reactions of the reputable adver- 
tisers who use his publication. 

As an example, if the writer is preparing an 
article on typewriters and wishes to point out the 
merits of the electric models it is not necessary for 
him to run down the manual models. Even though 
the former may have provable advantages over the 
latter there are still a number of offices where for 
financial reasons or infrequency of use may make 
the manual typewriter more advantageous. An 
editor who ignored this fact would have the busi- 
ness department of his publication “after his 
hide.” This does not mean the magazine’s ad de- 
partment establishes editorial policy but rather 
that it is possible to emphasze the positive to get 
over a desired point. 


by KATHERINE GREER 


Not long ago, a young man with considerable 
writing talent and a few sales to his credit came 
to me. He said seriously: “I wish you would write 
an article on how to make ’em cry!” 

A good suggestions, I told him. A very large 
assignment, I said to myself. Especially since I 
had, in my years of writing, rarely dealt with 
tragedy, or even pathos. But I knew what my 
young friend was getting at and I knew that it 
was what every writer, young or old, must work for 
in every story, sad or gay, he ever writes. It is that 
illusive something which we call EMOTIONAL 
APPEAL. It is often as difficult to bring a twinkle 
to the eye of the reader, as it is to bring a tear; 
and it is the ability to do well, one or the other, 
which turns a good plot into a good story. 

Emotional Appeal, whether it expresses itself 
in tragedy or comedy, is dependent upon two 
qualities in you the writer: 

1. How much your heart cares about your brain 
children. 

2. How well you are able to express the things 
you feel. 

It is dependent upon one trait in your reader: 

Is he enough like you to react the way you 
would expect him to? 

Here are two small incidents, taken from my 
uwn experience which may illustrate these three 
points: 

On a recent trip to New England, I was more 
deeply moved as I stood before two monuments 
than beside any others. In fact my eyes filled with 
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EMOTIONAL APPEAL 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE The free lance 
writer who looks like a business man when he 
enters a business office or an industrial plant will 
command interest and respect. The idea that the 
reporter never gets his suit pressed and drips 
cigarette ashes over an executive’s desk may be 
perfect for a grade B movie rerun on the late late 
show. But he’ll never get past the receptionist in a 
modern grade A corporation. 

And not only should his suit be pressed but he 
should be freshly shaven, have clean finger nails, 
laundered shirt, shined shoes and equally im- 
portant a friendly smile and a warm firm hand- 
shake. 

With these assets, the business magazine writer 
not only improves his chances for “getting the 
story” but he reflects favorably on all other writers 
who are contributing to the growing list of busi- 
ness and professional publications. 


tears; and I remembered that exactly the same 
thing had happened to me the last time I had 
been to each of these places. So I tried later to 
figure out why. 

One of the monuments was the beautiful little 
statue of Nathan Hale, the work of Belat Lyon 
Pratt, in front of Connecticut Hall at Yale Uni- 
versity. The other was the famous Daniel Chester 
French statue of The Minute Man at the Concord 
Bridge. 

In each case, the character portrayed is one 
which naturally stirs the emotions of the loyal 
American citizen which I am. In each case the 
artist undoubtedly had an intense love and ad- 
miration for his subject, which he inevitably must 
convey to those who looked upon it later. And in 
each case, the sculptor had a collaborator. It was 
the part which the collaborator played, I believe, 
which made me cty. 

If you have been on the Yale campus you will 
recall that Nathan Hale himself is the collaborator. 
Beneath the figure are his immortal and moving 
words: 

“I regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

At the Bridge, Ralph Waldo Emerson is the col- 
laborator. Inscribed on The Minute Man statue 
is the verse from his “Concord Hymn”: 

“By the rude bridge which arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard ‘round the world.” 
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Had I been a foreigner with no knowledge of 
America’s past, no feeling for beauty in art, no 
word of the English language in my vocabulary, I 
would not have cried. But, having studied Art and 
American History, and, of course, speaking English, 
I still needed Nathan Hale, The Minute Man, Mr. 
Emerson and Mr. French and Mr. Pratt to make 
me cry! 

Not many short story writers have the depth of 
feeling, the talent for expression which any one of 
these immortals had in his little finger—I certainly 
haven't. The best we can do is to try. Aspiring 
for emotional appeal is like hitching your trailer- 
truck to a comet. It is a test of every ability you 
possess. It requires all the patience and endurance 
you can muster. 

“How to make ’em cry?” Not by announcing 
as a sub-caption to your story, as a playwright 
does: “A tragedy in three acts.” Not by beginning 
with a deathbed scene or a character lying in a 
pool of blood. Detective story writers may march 
out a mile long parade of corpses without eliciting 
a single reader’s tear, or wishing to do so. Not by 
setting the stage in a barren tenement room or on 
a lonely prairie, even with a coyote howling in the 
distance. 

Then how? By picturing a lost child who might 
have been you long ago. By showing a young war- 
widow trying to be as brave as her dead hero. By 
describing a man and wife linking tense fingers, as 
they face the irrefutable sentence of an Xray ma- 
chine. Whoever they are, you must know them 
intimately, to be able to put yourself in their cir- 
cumstances, suffer with them. Also you must have 
the right words. Words like “Poor Josie” and 
“Laura was wracked with sobs” will not do. You 
may not be able to do as well as Emerson did with 
the words “unfurled” and “embattled,” as well as 
Nathan Hale did with “life” and “lose,” but you 
can do your best. If you really love your brain- 
children, then the right words will come. They 
will, in turn, bring the desired response to your 
readers. 

I believe that the less a writer says, and the more 
he implies, the better, when he is seeking to project 
his own feelings into the mind and heart of his 
reader. No one likes the sort of tears induced by 
peeling an onion. A writer should always credit 
his reader with as much perception as he has him- 
self. If he “lays it on too thick,” he runs the risk 
of turning tears into laughter, which is a far worse 
predicament for him than no tears at all. 

And, in reverse—if they don’t laugh in the right 
places, that is bad too! 

Some writers have a talent for tears, others for 
smiles. No matter which type you are, these sug- 
gestions are for you. A great deal has been writ- 
ten by psychologists about laughter. The well- 
known example is: You laugh when someone else 
falls on his face and you don’t. This sort of humor 
is commonly called “slapstick.” For the subtle 
sort of humor we story writers usually strive, gen- 
erous measures of sympathy and understanding 
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must be combined with a small measure of supe- 
riority, to produce the desired result. In my own 
stories, I rarely have a situation which is comic 
in itself. When I get “laughs,” they are usually for 
the characters and nearly always for the things 
they say, rather than the things they do. 

A discussion of the subject of EMOTIONAL 
APPEAL should include a warning about using 
true incidents or real people for fictional smiles 
or tears. Have you ever been part of a group 
and had all the rest of them “in stitches” and you, 
for the life of you, couldn’t detect the slightest 
trace of humor anywhere. The others may all 
have gone to high school with the tall stately 
president of your Woman’s Club and the joke is 
about the timid little fat girl she was then. Be- 
cause they can still visualize the little girl, they 
are amused; but you have only your one picture, 
so you see nothing to laugh about. 

That is exactly what happens to many of the 
“humorous” characters in the stories of amateur 
writers. They are taken too exactly from life. 
Students have said to me: “But everybody laughed 
at him! He lived all his life in our neighborhood 
and he was always doing and saying the funniest 
things- I don’t see why. . . .” 

“Because your readers haven't lived all their 
lives in your neighborhood,” I would say. “If you 
make him like someone in their neighborhood, 
they'll be sure to laugh.” 

“But how would I know anyone in their neigh- 
borhood?” 

The answer, of course, is that in every neighbor- 
hood there are certain types; and, contradictory as 
it may seem, after talking the way we do about 
“individuality” and “originality,” types turn into 
individuals. Oliver Wendel Holmes said: “I never 
dare to write as funny as I can.” A writer less 
scintillating than he needs more often to tell him- 
self: “Be as amusing as you can—then double it!” 
Then ask yourself again and again: “Is my reader 
enough like me to react the way I do?” 

Let’s go back to the Daniel Chester French 
statue beside the Concord Bridge. The figure, the 
facial characteristics were molded from life. Who 
was this real man? I do not know; he may even be 
a composite of several men; but it does not mat- 
ter, does it, as long as he is The Minute Man? For 
you, he may have a tremendous emotioal appeal, 
because you visualize him as your ancestor, who 
was there. For someone else, he may typify the 
ancestor who fought in aonther battle, even an- 
other war; but always he is someone for whom we 
care, for whom we can shed a tear. He has put 
down his plow, his civilian coat; he is holding his 
flintlock, he is standing erect, his eyes on the far 
distant horizon. 

We story writers do not often find such mate- 
rial with which to work, and few of us have the 
genius for shaping it, which Daniel Chester 
French had, but we all have feelings, and the urge 
to express them ii the best way we know how. 
Surely that is enough for a start. 
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Last-Minute 


(Continued from page 2) 


Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26, Michi- 
gan, is produced for car owners who want to read 
articles that inform them about the off-beat or well- 
known tourist objectives in the United States. Read- 
ers like articles that describe these areas colorfully, 
yet avoid travel writing cliches as ‘Paradise for 
Sightseers’’ or ‘‘Mecca for Camera Fans.’’ In addition 
to descriptions of things to see and do, articles should 
contain accurate, current information on costs the 
traveler would encounter on his trips, such as lodging, 
meal and entertainment expenses, not in the form of 
a balance sheet but as an integral part of the article. 
Tips on what to pack and wear and other trip plan- 
ning features should be included. Both good and 
bad points should be mentioned. ‘Things to do” 
subjects are also wanted concerning camping, hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating and special events. Here is 
always a market for pieces about Michigan or with a 
Michigan slant if possible. Rates for an 800-1200 
word article range between $50-$60. Four or five 
8x10 black and white glossy photos with each article 
are required. Rates for articles from 1000-2000 
words with 8 or more black and white photos are 
from $60 to $100. Pay is on acceptance and replies 
are normally made within two weeks. Queries are 
invited. 


Organic Gardening and Farming, Emmaus, Pa., is 
looking for articles for the July and August issues on 
ideas for increasing vegetable and fruit harvests, 
making plants bloom bigger and longer. What favor- 
ite tricks do you—or organic gardeners you've inter- 
viewed—use? Which are most effective? ‘Whether 
the trick was in staking, side-dressing, cultivating, 
pinching, mulching with a special material—let us 
know what you did and the specific results you had. 
With your help, we think this could be a really inter- 
esting report for our readers. Another up-and-coming 
subject is ‘Preparing Home Garden Foods to Retain 
Their Nutrients.’’ Here are welcome your most ex- 
citing, healthiest recipes, ways to cook and serve, 
“‘put-up,’’ freeze or store the garden’s organic har- 
vest. Deadline is the 25th of the second month pre- 
ceding publication. 


The New York Times, Times Square, New York 36, 
is insisting on ‘Good English; simple direct English; 
straightforward English!” 


Pamphlet Press, P. O. Box 732, Brooklyn 1, N. Y., 
is seeking items for a forthcoming publication to be 
distributed to business executives. The following 
items by no means define the limits of a wide variety 
of subjects, they suggest the kind of material they 
are most eager to see: self-improvement; effective 
communications; on-the-job efficiency; executive 
skills (managing others, delegating authority, winning 
cooperation, getting things done, etc.); salesmanship; 
practical psychology; time and energy shortcuts; 
travel tips; human relations; money management 
(insurance, taxes, social security, how to buy, etc.); 
safety. ‘‘In short, writers should consider us a wide 
open, continuous market for any kind of material 
that will make life a little easier for the shirt-sleeve 
executive. Items may range in length from 50 to 100 
words, although an exceptional item can stretch these 
rather elastic boundaries. The basic need is, and 
will be, for the pithy, the practical, the clever. (For 
example, ““A Simple Way to Double Your Reading 
Speed,’ Gentle Art of Criticism,’’ to 
Create a New Idea,” “Little Known Facts About 
Checks.’’) Payment is 5c per word, on acceptance 
within two weeks. ‘’We would like to emphasize the 
fact that we seek writers with whom we can form 
long, lasting and mutually profitable association,”’ 
states Bob Young, New Projects Editor. 
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Newsstand Library, Inc., 6135 West Belmont Ave., 
Chicago 34, Ill., is now purchasing four manuscripts 
per month for the Newsstand Library books line as a 
result of a stepped up production program. They 
are interested in contemporary narration of approxi- 
mately 60,000 words, dealing with any subject mat- 
ter from adventure to mystery to romance. A strong 
man-woman background or motif and crisp, unin- 
hibited dialogue are essential ingredients. Writers are 
assured prompt reading of their manuscripts with a 
decision rendered within a thirty-day period. Unpub- 
lished authors will be considered. Royalty is based on 
per copy sold and the firm is prepared to give a 
nominal non-returnable advance against anticipated 
earnings. 

CORRECTION 

Flower and Feather, 3209 Westonia Dr., Chat- 
tanooga 11, Tenn., is no longer a poetry market for 
the free lancer because of the death of its full-time 
editor, Robert Sparks Walker. The quarterly is now 
chiefly staff-written. 


SUSPENDED 

Western World Magazine, has suspended publica- 
tion. 

a Chum has been absorbed by Young Ambas- 
sador. 

Ore, 73 Coleshill Rd., Teddington, Middlesex, 
England has ceased publication. 


Fourth 
ST. DAVIDS CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


St. Davids, Pa. — August 6-11 
Workshops - Lectures - Individual Counseling 


Write to: Rev. Charles A. Waugaman, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Fourteenth 


Christian Writers & Editors’ Conference 
Green Lake, Wisconsin — JULY 1-8 
Special Feature: PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP 


Five-week Extension School — July 8 to Au 12 
Academic credit from the University of R 


Write to: DR. BEN BROWNE, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Morehead Writers’ Workshop 


10th Annual August 7-19 Two Weeks 


STAFF: Robert Francis, James Still, Harvey Curtis Web- 
ster, Robert Hazel, Dayton Kohler, David Madden, and 
Others. 


SUBJECTS: Poetry, Fiction, Non-fiction, playwriting. 
PROGRAM: seminars, consultations, group sessions, 
lectures. 


FEES: $15 per week, Tuition; $4 per week, room. 


WRITE: Albert Stewart, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 


The McKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Seventh Year June 26 - July 1, 1961 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois (Greater St. Louis 
Workshops in: short story, articles, TV 

Radio, novel, and teaching creative writing to children. 
LEADER AND LECTURER — HARRY EDWARD NEAL 
Write to Mildred Silver, Director, for informati and = 
istration form. One COLLEGE CREDIT may be earned, 
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CONTESTING ISN'T LUCK 


by RicHAarp C. REDMOND 


“Of all the people, you are the luckiest,” re- 
marked a friend of mine recently. “I hear that you 
have won another contest.” 

“You heard rightly,” I answered as modestly as 
I could, “but it isn’t always luck. It is in knowing 
how.” 

“You mean to tell me there is a certain way to 
do those things?” 

“Exactly,” I replied and then I briefly described 
the working procedure of contesting. 

Contesting for the rich rewards that appear in 
newspapers and magazines is fascinating fun but 
it requires research and work. Anything of value 
isn’t gained by little or no effort. So it is with this 
absorbing hobby. 

The people who have taken the time to make 
a study of contesting are the ones who are cap- 
turing the prizes today. The careless individual 
who relies upon luck alone to win, has one chance 
in a million of garnering even the smallest of 
awards. 

Every month thousands of dollars worth of 
merchandise from new cars to new homes is 
handed over to some contest fan who knows the 
correct answers. I can’t be classed as one of the 
country’s major contest winners but I win fairly 
consistently. My biggest haul to date was the 
snaring of six valuable awards in one year. Yes, 
and all the prizes were won in competition with 
other fans who sent in their best efforts. 

I know these prizes were not won by luck alone. 
Study and skill were the important factors of my 
winning as well as my ability to put my thoughts 
on paper. 

Several years ago when I began to enter the con- 
test field I thought like every one else, that a 
catchy phrase, or something elaborate would cop 
a prize. It didn’t take me long to find out that such 
an assumption was wrong. After sending in scores 
of entries with no reply from the judges I came to 
one conclusion. My work was not up to par—or 
I'd be winning something. I was sure of this as I 
had been following the directions to the letter. 

Right then and there, I made a change. I knew 
that if I were to win I would have to go about 
this business systematically and methodically. Since 
I needed help with my vocabulary I purchased a 
Webster's Dictionary and a Roget’s Thesaurus. 
Next I picked up a small filing cabinet as well as 
notebooks, scratchpads and other necessary items. 

I became increasingly interested and read every- 
thing I could on the subject, which wasn’t much. 
Winners, it seems, don’t care to part with their 
gems of wisdom which enabled them to beat down 
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the opposition. Little by little I began gathering 
scraps of jnformation on the subject, either from 
my own experience, or from other sources. 

What I}found out could be summed up under 
two 

1. Any'sentence or slogan or name should not 
be commonplace. It should be apt and fit the 
product to a “T.” 

2. Never be satisfied with the first idea but keep 
working and improve on it. Study the product. 

When I say that a slogan or name should not 
be commonplace I mean just that. If you were to 
name a shepherd dog for instance, you would 
never call him “Shep.” Such a name is entirely too 
obvious. To eliminate the obvious the contester 
will have to put on his thinking cap and originate 
such names as Shepateer, Kapoochie, Kennelcrat, 
Shampion, Wig Wag and Woofer. Notice particu- 
larly the name Kapoochie. How many contestants 
would even think of the word? See what I mean? 
Make them different, make them apt. What if they 
aren’t found in the dictionary. That isn’t im- 
portant. 

Now to enlarge on the number two point. It is 
a known fact that if you are to write or talk on a 
subject you first must know something about it. 
The same goes for the contester. He must have a 
good knowledge of the product in question whether 
it’s split pea soup or the latest in kitchen furni- 
ture. Naturally it will take time and effort to dig 
out this information. But if you are interested in 
the subject and prizes are worthwhile, the work 
involved will be enjoyable. It’s amazing how much 
you can learn about the many items we use today, 
so this research is also educational. 

When you have all the facts on hand you are 
ready to compose the entry. Let us assume that you 
are writing an entry for the Homelike Kitchen 
Contest. 

You wouldn't write, “I like Homelike Kitchens 
because they’re homelike, cozy and fine for small 
homes with small incomes and besides they har- 
monize with our modern furniture.” 

No, you would compose it more like this, “I like 
Homelike Kitchens because they are decoratively 
designed, reputably reliable, compact and cleverly 
built—a perfect beauty for K.P. duty.” 

Now compare the two sentences. The first one 
is halting and amateurish. The word “like” is re- 
peated twice and so is the word “small.” Such repe- 
tition causes distraction and shows the writer has 
not been careful with his choice of words. 

The second sentence is easier to read having 
rhythm. Notice the phrases, “decoratively designed” 
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and “reputably reliable.” See how the first two 
words start with d“s while the second two start 
with r’s. This trick is used by many top con- 
testants to emphasize a point and to make the 
phrasing more euphonious. 

Note the terminating words—“‘a perfect beauty 
for K.P. duty.” It sums up the reasons why I like 
Homelike Kitchens and adds a finishing dramatic 
touch to the entry. 

Study the two sentences closely and compare 
their construction, wording, punctuation and gen- 
eral aptness of thought. The key to writing good 
imaginative sentences is found right here. 

These are the main points to remember in con- 
testing. If you bear them in mind and continue 
to improve each entry, sooner or later, a major 
prize will be awarded to you. Good luck. 


You'll want to read 


what 


RICHARD GEHMAN 


says about 


“If | were starting 
to write today .. .” 


in the JULY A&J 


PROMPT, ACCURATE and CONFIDENTIAL 
TYPING SERVICE 
Manuscripts: 65c/1000 Words. 
TV and Dramatic Scripts, Misc.: 35c per page. 
Minor Corrections at no Extra Charge 
First Carbon free, additional copies, 5c each 
Extra First and Last Page. 


THE JUVENILE FIELD 
IS 
THE TRAINING GROUND 
FOR 
THE BEGINNING WRITER 


Here is a marketplace of more than 
100 Publications where you can 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


I‘ve sold over 3,500 Stories, Serials, 
Articles and Fillers to Juvenile Editors. 
Now .. . I’m Teaching. 

| tell you WHAT TO WRITE—HOW 
TO WRITE IT—WHERE TO SELL IT. 
| offer you Step-By-Step Instruction 
and Personal Guidance. 


Also 
CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Ms. Criticism a Specialty 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet 
‘Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


WILL HERMAN-Dept. A 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Loriece Ashburn 
218 Wright St. Roeford, North Carolina 


June, 1961 


YOU OWN THE BOOKS; Get 100% of 

Book Sales! Fair contracts, National 

Cloth or Offset or 

erpress, gangrun. ime ment. 

Profi AMERICAN PO i960, Book 
rofit on $3.75. Send 3-6 short UNPUBLISHED 


poems Book Ill, deadline 4-15-61; En- 
close Return Postage. CASH PRIZES. 


2000 books 
Write: 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Ave. (30 Years Experience) Dallas 17, Texas 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 

Send one or more of your best poems 

today for FREE NATION, Any 

Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run” 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTE 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 
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What Readers Write 


(Continued from page 5) 


— reading “Light not Trite Verse” by Ethel 
Jacobson, (A & J, Mar. 61) the following verse ‘just 
came to me.’ 


Item 3: Idea-NEW BRAND 
Into a huge black vat 
Drop a dried bat, 

A chicken foot or two, 
Spice it up hot 

And what’ve you got? 
Why—‘Ethel a la stew’. 


(And to the “Trite Verse” author: Go ahead, kill 
me.) (See P. 18.) 

Seriously, I enjoyed the article a great deal. It 
contains much food for thought. I have long ad- 
mired Georgie Starbuck Galbraith’s ability to turn 
light verse into a thing to be treasured. She writes 
with that seeming simplicity which marks great 
art. 

Here in Montana we have what I believe is a 
unique organization: The Montana Institute of the 
Arts. It was formed thirteen years ago” . . . to pre- 
serve the heritage of the state as found in its his- 
tory and folklore, to stimulate creative work in the 
several arts, and to make these cultural resources 
available for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people of Montana.” (From the preamble to the 
constitution.) 

M.I.A. is state-wide, with Branches in most of 
our towns and cities. Each Branch is composed of 
Interest Groups. In our Writers Group we find 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST indispensable for 
current market lists and your many helpful articles. 
All our A & J’s are treasured, and read and re-read. 

Elsie Kolashinski 
Great Falls, Montana 


Railroad Writers Needed 

In one respect, Railroad Magazine is a free-lance 
writer's paradise. It is one of the relatively few 
magazines in the country for which there is no 
competition among writers. We can never get 
enough good magazine writers who are thoroughly 
grounded in some of the technical details of rail- 
road operation and are capable of producing maga- 
zine feature articles written in a lively style, spiked 
with anecdotes. 

We pay 5 cents a word on acceptance. But we 
like to be queried beforehand. We prefer that the 
writer state the high points of his subject in not 
over 200 words. If he suggests a catchy or dramatic 
title also, so much the better, but we do not require 
it. If he has pix available, okay, but we do not re- 
quire that either. 

Each query-letter should state briefly (1) the 
writer’s experience in contributing to newsstand 
magazines and (2) his railroad background, 
whether he is a railroader, an ex-railroader, or a 
specialist in rail lore. We always answer articles- 
queries the day we get them. 

We need only major feature articles, 2000 to 3500 
words, dealing with almost any phase of railroad- 
ing in U.S. or Canada, past or present or both. No 
fiction, biographies, short articles, fillers, poems, 
cartoons, departments, photos apart from articles, 
drawings, or news clippings. 

This is a man’s magazine, but one of the most 


popular articles we ever ran was writen by the wife 
of a railroad wrecking boss, telling about her hus- 
band’s exciting work. Among other very popular 
features we've had: “100 Years of Circus Trains” 
(this ahd a double-barreled appeal, to circus fans 
as well as rail-conscious readers, and the issue which 
carried it sold out fast) ; “Whistle Stop” (the story 
of presidential campaign special trains from Lin- 
coln to Eisenhower, published just before a presi- 
dential election); “The Railway That Chocolate 
Bars Built” (the story of a Cuban electric railway, 
built by the Hershey interests; it has a strong ap- 
peal because everybody is familiar with Hershey 
chocolate bars and because Cuba is very much in 
the news); “I Wrecked 146 Locomotives” (the 
true story of a man who made a business of staging 
head-on collisions at fairs, etc.). The ideal article 
for us is one which which appeals to part of the 
general public as well as the railroaders and/or 
railfans. Incidentally, that wrecking boss’s wife had 
no writing experience at all before she batted out 
that dramatic feature, and we had to rewrite most 
of her manuscript, but her material was so good 
and her background knowledge of it was so ex- 
cellent that we were delighted to buy and publish 
it. Later, she sold us two other articles. 

’ More than once we have bought a poorly-written 
article and built it up ourselves because the ma- 
terial was fresh and dramatic or because the author 
suggested a title appealing enough to print on our 
front cover. 

Railroad Magazine is a good training ground for 
big-time journalism and book-writing. One mem- 
ber of our staff became associate editor of a big- 
circulation magazine, another became head of 
Fortune’s European Bureau, and a third landed a 
good on an important New York newspaper. I 
myself have had four books published and have 
just completed a fifth, on contract, in addition to 
collaborating on a thick volume for the University 
of Pennsylvania Press, and have written many fea- 
tures for big-circulation magazines, including one 
in the May Argosy. 

But right now my top problem is to find capable 
writers who'll play ball with me in the pages of 
Railroad Magazine. 

Freeman Hubbard, Editor 
Railroad Magazine 

205 E. 42nd St. 

New York 17, N.Y. 


Educational Materials Commended 

Both my wife and I have used this mailing class 
for MSS since it was instituted in August 1959 and 
have not had any material lost as yet among 
the hundreds we have sent and received. Also, 
we have figured that it has cut our mailing ex- 
penses to less than half what we used to pay first 
class. 

My wife and I teach four writing classes and 
co-direct the Southwest Writers Workshop and Con- 
ference at Arizona State College, Flagstaff. We tell 
all our students to use the Educational Materials 
classification, and point out its advantages. You cer- 
tainly have a right to a contrary opinion, but with 
a perfectly good and proper mailing rate to use, it 
seems to me only prejudice would keep one from 
using it. 

Weldon F. Heald 
Tuscon, Ariz. 
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CONTESTS 
& AWARDS 


POETRY SOCIETY OF TEXAS is giving a 
prize of $25 offered by Lucia Trent in memory of 
Ralph Cheyney, for the best free verse poem on 
the United Nations. For details write Box 2032, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, enclosing postage. 


POET’S CLUB OF CHICAGO announces its 
8th annual sonnet contest. Send one unpublished 
Shakespearean sonnet, 3 copies, double spaced, 
bearing title of sonnet only. Enclose a sealed en- 
velope containing title of sonnet, your name and 
address. No sonnets returned except to winners, 
who retain all rights. Prizes: $20, $10, $5. Dead- 
line Sept. 15, 1961. Send to Miss Isabelle Gillespie 
Young, 848 Sunnyside, Chicago 40, Ill. Winners 
will be announced National Poetry Day, Oct. 15, 
at the club’s annual banquet. 


CANDY, CHOCOLATE AND CONFECTION- 
ERY INSTITUTE initiates an annual $2,000 
photo contest (first prize of $1,000). The contest 
is open to any photographers taking photos for 
newspapers, wire services, news syndicates or maga- 
zines. The photo must include some form of 
candy; the photo must have been carried in at 
least one edition of a daily or weekly newspaper 
of general circulation or in a magazine of general 
circulation. Any photo printed in 1961 will be 
eligible for this year’s awards. Judging, by a com- 
mittee of news photographers, will be held during 
January, 1962. Besides the $1,000 first prize, there 
will be other awards of $500, $200 and $100, two 
awards of $50 each and four of $25 each. Judging 
will be on the basis of general photographic ex- 
cellence and news interest. Entries must include 
an 8x10 glossy print of the photo as well as a 
tear sheet from a newspaper or magazine. Photog- 
raphers should not wait until the end of the year 
to submit entries but should do so as soon as 
possible after the photo appears in print. There 
is no limit on the number of entries submitted by 
any one photographer. All entries should be sent 
to CCCI’s public relations agency, Theodore R. 
Sills & Co., 38 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIl. 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, 
$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 


No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


ATTENTION NEW WRITERS 


typist desires to help. 


novel story-p with one for 
wit cent of selling price—Folr 


Mrs. Jane Jackson 
P.O. Box 177, Colfax, Calif. 


Sonnet Sequences 


formerly edited by Murray Marshall 
Edited by Henry Picola 
966 East 25th Street 
Paterson 3, N. J. 


Hos published Morris Reyburn, Mary Boyd 


Wagner, 


Edna Garde and Louis Ginsberg 


SONG POEMS and 
SONGS WANTED 


Mail to: 


Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 


WRITE FILLERS AND ARTICLES 

Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the morket. Every 
kind of filler and article taught and illustrated. Learn 
the step-by-step procedure from one who has sold count- 
less articles to Sooty and monthly magazines. Not a 
“tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 


P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 
Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips 
aid your future work, by an expert ‘in this Field, 
: coal 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on books. 
nelose return postage and fee. 
1865 Brookfield 


ao S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
Akron 13, Ohio 


ings. 


Unique Writers’ School Produces Salable Manuscript 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my Writers’ ° a 
Colony? June 15-Dec. Any length of time. Experience this 
stimulating meeting of minds amidst beautiful surround- 
Established 1938 (20 years in Chicago studio.) Also 
correspondence courses. Boston or Miami classes. 


Mildred |. Reid, Writers’ Colony 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 
HERE’S HOW!......... $1.25 
e 2—WRITERS YOURSELVES! 2.50 
3—WRITERS s 50 
4—WRITERS: SELL!...... 00 


IT 3. 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! .. 3.00 
1—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS!... 3.00 


Contoocook, New Hempebire 


— 
dollor: 
enoug 
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12 TIPS ON TRAVEL WRITING 


by Leta CAMPBELL DOWELL 


Travel writing, because of its nature, is one of 
the most fascinating forms of writing. After contri- 
buting to the travel section of the “World’s Great- 
est Newspaper” for thirteen years, besides travel 
magazines, I find there are at least twelve hints to 
follow in preparing a saleable manuscript: 

(1) Be an avid traveler, as there is no substitute 
for gathering on-the-spot material. 

(2) Study your markets thoroughly, preferably 
before you travel. All newspapers and magazines 
carrying travel articles, unless staff written, are 
potential markets. Obtain periodicals, to which 
you might sell and count the approximate number 
of words in the travel articles to ascertain the re- 
quired length. Decide whether the editor wants 
the writeup of a single feature as “The Mammoth 
Cave” or a greater coverage as, “Kentucky's State 
Parks.” 

(3) Select a place that appeals to you. Writing 
about it will be easier and more effective. Too, a 
place that is attractive to you, will doubtless be at- 
tractive to others. It should be outstanding in some 
way: either as to location, history, scenic beauty 
or recreational facilities. Be alert to everything 
about you. Study the area as you would a picture. 
If possible spend a night there or at least eat a 
meal. You must get the “feel” of the place. 

(4) Take notes about everything. Talk to the 
residents to see what they do for fun. The 
Chamber of Commerce will be glad to give you 
interesting information and pertinent facts. Fin- 
ally search library guide books and encyclopedias 
for additional information. 

(5) Your notes if instructive, must be accurate. 
There are people who will read your published 
articles critically and write your editor if they 
even imagine a discrepancy; as has happened to 
me on two different occasions. But if you have 
reliable proof to back up your statements, you 
have nothing to worry about. 

(6) After the notes—more than you think you 
can possibly use—are asembled, then comes the 


As a free lance writer, Lela Campbell Dowell has 
been contributing to the Sunday Travel Section of 
the Chicago TRIBUNE for thirteen years. During 
that time she has sold to thirty-two other news- 
papers and magazines including travel articles to 
CHRYSLER EVENTS, SKILAND, FORD TIMES 
and many others. In 1958 she received a bronze 
plaque from the Pan American Airways for the 
best article written that year and one from Wis- 
consin Resort Association. 
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fun of applying your art! At the typewriter, in 
your easy chair, or propped up in bed, weave your 
story around the facts! Re-live your trip! Enjoy it 
all over again! Here you have a chance to try your 
descriptive ability, as vivid description is one of 
the keys of good travel writing. However, super- 
latives and such words as “wonderful,” “marvel- 
ous” and georgeous’ should be used sparingly and 
with great care. 

(7) Since you have visited the place and spent 
some time studying it, you have inadvertently ob- 
tained the “feel” of it. This you will unconsciously 
incorporate into your story as “atmosphere”; thus 
your story will be relieved of any resemblence to 
an encyclopedic account. 

(8) After you have finished your manuscript 
and by combining or eliminating you have used 
all your notes, you will re-write it several times; 
as re-wirting is the mark of a professional. In this 
process you will cross out unnecessary words and 
phrases to make your manuscript “meaty.” 

(9) Your chief aim in writing a travel story is 
to influence your readers. If the subject of your 
article is little known, you may be able to interest 
your editor with a straight travel story; that is, by 
giving the location, history, things to see and do, 
accommodations, etc.; but it must be written in 
such an alluring way that your readers will im- 
mediately want to start packing. 

(10) If the place you are writing about is well 
known and highly publicized; it will be a chal- 
lenge for you to write something different about 
it, or from an angle no one has ever thought about 
before. 

(11) After you have re-written your article until 
you think it is just about perfect, lay it away for a 
few days to cool. Go back to it, preferably in the 
early morning and read it over and over. Your 
rhythm, yes your rhythm (as real as that in a 
poem) may be slightly off beat. You may need a 
two-syllable word where you have been using a 
single syllable word or vice versa. Perhaps you may 
need to change a preposition. You are giving your 
article its final polishing; and the careful selection 
of words to convey the exact shade of meaning is 
all important. 

(12) A newspaper travel editor works two 
months in advance; while a magazine editor works 
from three to five months in advance, so if your 
article is timely, send it early. 

After the above hints have been followed and 
your article has been read several time, at different 
intervals, without finding a single error; it is 
ready then and only then to send to your selected 
editor. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


TRAVEL MARKETS 


American Motorist, 1712 G St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Illustrated travel articles under 1,500 words. 
Walter W. Hubbard, Managing and Travel Editor; 


Gina Agnelli, Women’s Editor. 1Yac. Acc. Heavily 
overstocked at present. 
Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Arizona. Highly pic- 


torial. Demands professional quality in black and 
white photos and transparencies. No snapshots or 
35 mm. miniatures. Also some articles. Material con- 
fined to Arizona and adjacent areas of neighboring 
states in the Southwest. Raymond Carlson. 2c up, 
photos $10-$60, first publication rights only. 

The Beaver, Hudson's Bay Company, Main St., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. A restricted market 
for travel and historical material of the Canadian 
North. Also Northern development and life of the 
people, 1,000-2,000 words. Illustrations essential. 
Valvina Bolus. 5c up. Acc. 

Chicago Tribune, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11}. 
Keymit Holt, Travel Editor. Uses a great amount of 
travel material from all areas of the world. Prefers 
newsy rather than purely descriptive to 750 words. 
$20 an article, plus $5 each photo; $25 if story 
starts on page 1. Pub. 

The Christian Science Monitor, | Norway St., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. Leavitt F. Morris, Travel Editor. Travel 
page every Tuesday and Friday. Articles to 700 
words written from actual experience—-off-the-beat- 
en-path vacation spots, well-known places seen from 
new angle. Occasional travel news. Photos. $15-$25 
a column, Bag $4-$7. Acc. Query 

The Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. Il- 
lustrated features, preferably in first person, to 3,000, 
may deal with southeast California, Nevada, southern 
Utah, Arizona, Baja California, Sonora, occasionally 
other world deserts. Travel, mining, lost mines, 
Indians, personalities, desert living, wildlife, archi- 
tecture, true experiences. Must have the ‘‘feel’’ of 
the desert country. Photos essential with contempor- 
ary material. Photo essays on desert subjects. No 
fiction. Eugene L. Conrotto. 2c up, photos $3. Acc. 

Detroit Free Press, Detroit 31, Mich. Crisp, tightly 
written personalized feature articles 500-800 words 
about people doing interesting things on vacation—or 
in travel of any kind. Glossy black and whits photos 
8 x 10; prefers pictures with some action; scenics if 
of outstanding quality. Articles should deal with out- 
of-the-way locations not usually covered by publicity 
agencies. ‘We like the ‘You Are There’ type of 
travel piece, with real people. We frown on the 


publicity type which we get free anyhow.’’ Queries 
invited. Arthur Juntunen, Travel Editor. Payment for 
articles according to merit, photos $3. 

East Magazine, Camden, Maine. Illustrated 


articles of 2,500 words relating directly to Maine. 
Photographs of Maine subjects. Duane Doolittle. $30- 
$50 for articles 2,000-2,500, less for shorter pieces. 
Acc. 

Empire Magazine of the Denver Post, 650 15th 
St., Denver 2, Colo. Western photo features to 1,000 
words. Area personalities, especially women, to 1,000. 
Regional crime to 1,500. H. Ray Baker. 2c, photos 
$3-$5. Acc 

Ford Times, Ford Motor Co., The American Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. Travel, place, sport, or other articles 
of interest to motorists and vacationers, 1,200 words. 
Also brief picture stories. 10c. Acc. 

Friends, 3-135 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, 
Mich. Represents Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors. An all-picture magazine using at least one 
travel article in each issue. Wants only captioned 
photos plus a rough outline of general information. 
Photographers should bgt John H. Warner, Editorial 
Director. Minimum of $200 plus expenses ‘for black 
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SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
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Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the m t, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for particulars. 
M. DAVIDSON 


P. O. Box Laceyville, Penna, 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotiand, India and in Braille. I'd like to ‘help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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A client writes: ‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
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$175,491 TO WRITERS 


Your unpublished manuscript may be valuable! 
Our famous subsidy plan has returned $175,491 
to writers (mostly beginners) in the past five years. 
We will publish, advertise, distribute your book 
and pay you 40% of retail price. Send for FREE 
BROCHURE, AJ-6, Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3. If we think your manuscript 
has unusual publishing possibilities we will offer 
you a straight royalty, or will publish on a very 
reasonable or partial subsidy. 


and white assignments, minimum of $300 for color 
assignments. For one-time use $75 a page for black 
and white, $125 a page for color. Must have releases 
on all persons who appear in photographs. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Quality articles, well-illustrated, on places and people 
in sections of United States and foreign countries, 
1,500-5,000. Ted Patrick. First-class rates. Acc. 

The Lufkin Line, Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., 
Lufkin, Texas. A bimonthly external house magazine. 
A few travel articles 1,000-1,200 words; include a 
dozen 8 x 10 glossy prints from which to choose il- 
lustrations. Landscape photos for inside cover; may be 
stock pictures. Virginia R. Allen, Editor. $25 or lc a 
word plus $2 each for photos, whichever is greater. 


cc: 

Maclean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont., 
Canada. A publication published for the purpose of 
“interpreting Canada to Canadians.’’ Wide open to 
freelance writers who have the stuff. Regional and 
travel material—anything of interest to a general 
Canadian audience; all must be in Canada (which 
includes Newfoundland) except for subjects of over- 
riding international interest. 1,000-5,000 words. 
Query with outline 200-250 words. Eric Hutton. 
$300 up for full-lengths, $75 up for shorter pieces. 
Acc. 

Motor News, 139 Bagley Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 
Outdoor adventure and travel articles. Black and 
white photos. William J. Trepagnier. $50-$100. Acc. 
For detailed information, see ‘Last Minute News.”’ 

National Geographis Magazine, 16th and M Sts. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Official journal of the 
National Geographic Society. Articles on travel, geo- 
graphic, and natural history subjects to 7,500; color 
and black and white photographs. Melville Bell 
Grosvenor, Editor. $800 up, color transparencies, 
minimum $50 singly, $600 up for 8-page colors 
series, black and white photos $10 up. Acc. Query. 

National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. Articles of 500 and of 1,100 words on any- 
thing that would be of interest to the average motor- 
ist who lives in California and does most of his motor- 
ing on the Pacific Slope. Articles on the car, roads, 
interesting people and places in the West or in the 
history of the West, hunting, fishing, outdoor life, 
animals. Black and white photos for illustration. Jim 
Donaldson. 8c, photos $5-$8. Acc. 

New Mexico Magazine, Santa Fe, N. M. Illustrated 
articles on New Mexico, all phases, to 1,500. George 
Fitzpatrick. $25 an aritcle. Pub. 

New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., New 
York 36. Covers United States and foreign countries, 
but has string of correspondents. Accompany articles 
with photos when possible. B. D. Laschever. $20 a 
newspaper column. Pub. 

New York Times, Travel Section, Times Square, 
New York 36. Covers the entire world. No travel- 
ogues or publicity puffs, no encyclopedia rewrites; 
author must have visited area recently to warrant 
dateline. Straight news stories about travel. Must 
have a news lead-and news, and include costs. Paul 
Friedlander. About 6c. Acc. 

Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 3125, State Capitol 
Station, Oklahoma City, Okla. Authoritative articles 
on all subjects within the Oklahoma scene. ‘’Odd- 
ments’ (offbeat material in prose or verse about 
Oklahoma). Black and white photos and color trans- 
parencies of high quality. Bill Burchardt, Editor. 2c, 
photos $5, color transparencies $15-$25. Pub. Query 
on articles essential. 

Oldsmobile Rocket Circle Magazine, 936 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. Non-commercial material 
similar to that in mass consumer magazines. Photos. 
High-class, sophisticated treatment of spectator 
sports, participation sports, good design, entertaining, 
entertainment world, automotive travel, cartoons 
(non-automotive). Mrs. Barbara DaVee, Manuscript 
Editor. Payment by negotiation. Query. 
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Plymouth Traveler, 1800 W. Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14. Will consider only photo-illustrated material. 
Photos ‘may be black and white (8x10) or color 
transparencies (22x2V% or larger; no 35 mm. con- 
sidered). Articles must have locale in United States, 
though an occasional piece on Mexico or Canada is 
used. Articles must be of outstanding general interest 
(preferably travel-inducing), should have an unusual 
angle. Ralph N. Swanson, editor. Pub. or sooner. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Travel articles—mainly on domestic topics featuring 
young adult couples or families with a theme or a 
vacation purpose that is original and relates sharply 
to a distinctive regional setting or a ‘different’ 
vacation activity, or both—and usually with a nar- 
rative treatment that highlights the refreshment of 
change (or scene and pace). Florence Somers, Travel 
Editor. First-class rates. Acc. 

San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco 19, Calif. 
Stanleigh Arnold, Sunday Editor. Almost entirely out 
of the freelance market but considers submissions 
carefully. Maximum $25 for illustrated 1,500-word 
article. Interested in Bay Area photo stories for Roto 
section. Rates on request. Month following pub. 

Scenic South, Standard Oil Company (Kentucky), 
Starks Bldg., P.O. Box 1446, Louisville 1, Ky. Photo- 
graphs with captions single or in series—showing sub- 
jects of scenic, historical, and general interest in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi. 
Black and white glossy prints 8 x 10 for inside pages, 
transparencies 4 x 5 or larger for covers. Robert B. 
Montgomery. Black and white photos $5-$10, color 
transparencies $75. Acc. 

Sunset, Menlo Park, Calif. Western states and 
Western authors only. Very little material by free- 
lancers. Fair rates. Acc. 

Trailer Life, 634 N. San Vincente Blvd., Los An- 
geles 46, Calif. Trailer travel stories and how-to-do’s 
for mobile home dwellers and travel trailer owners, 
750-2,000 words. Photos essential. All material 
should be of benefit to trailer people and incorporate 
a trailer theme. Arthur J. Rouse. 1Ic-3c, higher rates 
on assignment. Pub. 

Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. Charles E. Durham, Jr., Editor. Use articles 
on trailer travel, average length 2,200 with photos. 
Also stories on mobilehome living. 1c word, $1 per 
photo used. Pub. 

Trail-R-News, 546 W. Colorado St., Box 1551, 
Glendale, Calif. Art Griffin, Editor-Publisher. Travel 
articles built around mobile home life, 1,200-2,500. 
Each must be accompanied by at least two glossy 
photos and must deal specifically with a trip or local- 
ity. Stock photos acceptable. Human interest articles 
(how a mobile home or travel trailer has fulfilled a 
need). $20 up. Pub. Copy of magazine available to 
writers mentioning Author & Journalist. 

Travel, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19. What to do 
and see—with cost worked in—anywhere in the 
world, 1,000-3,000, 2,500 preferred. Photos. No 
fiction or poetry. Cartoons. Works 3-4 months in 
advance. Malcolm McTear Davis. $50-$100. Acc. 

Utah Fish and Game Magazine, 1596 West North 
Temple, Salt Lake City 16, Utah. Frank Calkins, 
Editor. Fact articles, illustrated, about Utah game 
range and habitat problems, life history material, 
outdoor recreation and appreciation. Unusual wild- 
life photographs. Verse. Text no payment, photos 
no set rate. Acc. 

Vermont Life, State House, Montpelier, Vt. IIlus- 
trated factual Vermont articles. Photos, black and 
white and color. Walter Hard, Jr. Assignments. Acc. 

Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, 
Calif. Articles 750-1,400 on travel, natural science, 
history, etc., in 13 Western states including Hawaii 
and Alaska, and western Canada and Mexico. Black 
and white photos. Patrice Manahan. 8c, photos 
$7.50. Acc. 
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FARM WRITING 


American Agriculturist, Savings Bank Blidg., Itha- 
ca, N. Y. Most copy furnished by the magazine's 
regular writers and reporters. Buys an occasional very 
short article of special interest to Northeastern rural 
people. A few human interest photographs dealing 
with farming or rural life. Hugh Cosline, Editor. 

American Cattle Producer, 801 E£. 17th Ave., 
Denver 18, Colo. Material dealing with range cattle 
industry and related topics. Some fillers. News if 
unusual. Photos of same type as articles. D. O. 
Appleton. 2c, pictures $5-$10. Pub. 

American Fruit Grower, Willoughby, Ohio. Items 
200-500 on fruit growers and operations on com- 
mercial fruit farms; also labor-saving methods. R. T. 
Meister. 1c-2c, photos $3-$5. Acc. 

American Hereford Journal, Graphis Arts Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. Success stories and ‘how we do 
it’ articles on exceptional Hereford cattle raisers; 
one or two photos with article. Better query. Don R. 
Ornduff. Usually 2c, photos $1.50-$2. Pub. 

American Livestock Journal, Magazine of Live- 
stock Farming, formerly Breeders’ Gazette, 120 E. 
Collin Ave., Corsicana, Texas. Dr. John W. Massey, 
Editor. Articles 500-1,000 on livestock farming, 
how to breed, feed, and market farm animals profit- 
ably and produce feed and forage crops to best 
advantage. Especially interested in articles about 
actual livestock farms with the experiences and 
recommendations of the farmer who is doing a good 
job with hogs, beef cattle, or sheep. Photos with 
articles preferred, $2.50. 2Vac up. 

American Vegetable Grower, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Items 200-500 on vegetable and potato growers and 
labor-saving operations, with one or two photographs. 
R. T. Meister, 1c-2c; photos $3-$5. Acc. 

California Farmer, 83 Stevenson St., San Francisco 
5, Calif. Has its own sources for material and is not 
a general market for outside contributions. Buys 
some short picture features of farm machinery de- 
veloped in California for California use. Jack T. 
Pickett. Text and photos $7.50 a column. 

The Cattleman, 410 E. Weatherford St., Fort 
Worth, Tex. Fact articles 500-3,000; fillers 4-5 lines; 

verse. only to illustrate articles. Car- 
toons relating to livestock. Henry Biederman. Vary- 
ing rates. Pub. 

Country Life in British Columbia, 207 West Hast- 
ings, Vancouver 3, B. C., Canada. Special develop- 
ments in farm production methods and in marketing 
by primary producers, also farm research as it affects 
British Columbia. J. R. Armstrong. Yac. Acc. 

Crops and Soils, published by the American Society 
of Agronomy, 2702 Monroe St., Madison 5, Wisc. D. 
W. Force, Editor. Addressed to seedgrowers, USDA 
and college agricultural workers, county agents, agri- 
cultural teachers, and leading farmers, seed, fertilizer, 
and equipment dealers. Reports of research results in 
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crops, soils, and related fields, including farm equip- 
ment, insect, weed and disease control, 600-1,200. 
Fillers to 300 on new crop varieties, soil management, 
conservation practices; news of crops and soil per- 
sonnel. Photos for cover shots. Cartoons. Sample 
copies available to prospective authors and artists. 
2c-5c, photos $5-$10, cartoons $5. Pub. 

Dairy Goat Journal, Box 836, Columbia, Mo. Kent 
Leach, Editor. Articles pertaining to dairy goat field; 
rarely over 1,200 words unless run serially. Photo- 
graphs. Cartoons rarely. Little freelance material is 
found suitable. No fixed rates. Acc. Query. 

The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D. Rollie Henkes, 
Managing Editor. Only material dealing with agri- 
culture in the Dakotas is acceptable. Pub. Query 
always. 

Electricity on the Farm Magazine, 466 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. Illustrated articles to 600. Pic- 
ture-and-caption stories. Cartoons, Photos. Hugh J. 
Hansen. 2Yac, pictures $5-$7.50. Acc. Query. 

Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Exchange Place, 
Hanover 4, Pa. Articles 1,000-1,200, fillers 100-500, 
all on poultry keeping in 19 Eastern states. Photos to 
illustrate. Cartoons. W. E. Clark, I1c-3c, photos $3- 
$5, cartoons $5. Acc. 

Family Herald, 245 St. James St. West, Montreal, 
Canada. Query on articles on Canadian agriculture. 
Children’s stories for various ages, 900-1,600 words. 
Articles, usually with photographs, for teen-age girls, 
800-1,500 words. Address material for children and 
youth to Joy Guild, Women’s Editor. Children’s stor- 
ies $30, varying rates on other material. Acc. 

Farm Journal, 230 W. Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Technical farm production material; 
inspirational, self-improvement, humorous (short), 
rural community, homemaking, and other features 
dealing with country living, to 1,200. Mostly on as- 
signment; query. Kodachromes for covers; black and 
white photos to illustrate articles. Cartoons neither 
rural nor too sophisticated. Carroll P. Streeter, Editor. 
General material 10c up, no fixed scale on pictures. 
Acc. 

Farm Quarterly, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, 
Ohio. Fillers on farm operations. Emphasis on prac- 
tical farm articles for the larger commercial farmer. 
A few nostalgic essays on rural life. No fiction, no 
poetry. Photos in color and black and white. Grant 
Cannon. Color photos $25-$100, black and whites 
$5-$10. Pub. 

Georgia Farmer, 1447 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta 
9, Ga. Very limited market for articles; must be short 
and specifically tied to Georgia. Cartoons rarely. 
Elmo Hester. No fixed rate. Pub. Query. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. Apicul- 
tural articles. Cartoons. Photographs. M. J. Deyell. 
$10 a page, cartoons $3-$5, photos $3-$5. Pub. 
Query. 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. Publication of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Experience articles 700-1,000 on gardening 
and plants. Photo (black and white and 4 x 5 color 
transparencies). H. Gleason Mattoon. 2c up, photos 
$3-$5, transparencies $50. Pub. 

Idaho Farmer. See Pacific Northwest Farm Quad. 

Kansas Farmer, Capper Blidg., Eighth & Jackson 
Sts., Topeka, Kan. Ralph L. Foster, Editor. How-to- 
do-it agricultural stories 500-1,000, illustrated. No 
fiction. Verse by Kansas folks only. Photographs 
from within Kansas. Varying rates, cartoons, $3. Acc. 

Michigan Farmer, East Lansing, Mich. Articles by 
persons closely associated with Michigan agriculture. 
Verse chiefly by members of this group. Photographs. 
Cartoons. Milon Grinnell. Photos $5-$10, cartoons 
$3-$5. 

Missouri Ruralist, Eighth & Jackson St., Topeka, 
Kan. Agricultural how-to-do-it articles. Missouri only. 
Most articles are by staff members. Cordell Tindell, 
Fayette, Mo. Varying rates, pictures $3. Pub. 

The National Future Farmer, Box 29, Alexandria, 
Va. Published by the Future Farmers of America 
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(FFA). Sports fiction preferred though adventure 
stories are accepted; length 2,000-2,500 words; 
appeal to farm boys 14-21, 17 average. Articles 
accepted from freelancers about activities of FFA 
members, agriculture, sports, hunting, fishing and 
other subjects of interest to above age-group; 500- 
1,000 words with 8 x 10 photos. Cartoons. Wilson 
W. Carnes. About 2Ya2c, (cartoons $5, photos $5. 
Acc. Query. 

National Live Stock Producer, 155 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. Articles with adequate factual 
data on marketing and production of beef cattle, 
hogs, sheep. Buys 6-8 articles per monthly issue. 
Study several issues of magazines before submitting. 
J. W. Sampier. $50-$250 an article. Cover photos 
$10 up. Pub. 

Nation’s Agriculture, Room 2300, Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54. Publication of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Occasionally buys agricultural 
stories from freelance writers. Creston J. Foster. 

New England Homestead, 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield, Mass. Articles mostly staff-written or 
assigned. Homemaking articles of special interest to 
New England audience. Limited amount of fiction 
suitable for rural homes. Some verse dealing usually 
with nature or holidays. Donald S. Watson. 30c a 
column inch. Pub. 

New Mexico Farm and Ranch Magazine, 240 W. 
Court Ave., Las Cruces, N. M. General trends and 
outstanding-producer stories from the farm-ranch 
field—in New Mexico only| Photos. Robert Stearns. 
Exclusive text 70c per published inch, exclusive pho- 
tos $4, cover photos $5—lower rates for reprint 
material. Pub. Query. 

The Ohio Farmer, 1350 West Fifth Ave., Columbus 
12, Ohio. Articles about Ohio farmers and their 
accomplishments, with good action photos. Material 
about Ohio farm homemakers and rural home im- 
provement. E. W. McMunn, 5c a line. Pub. 

Oregon Farmer. See Pacific Northwest Farm Quad. 

Organic Gardening and Farming, Emmaus, Pa. A 
magazine that stresses ‘‘natural methods of soil and 
plant care.’’ Articles about organic gardeners and 
farmers and subjects of interest to them; also general 
gardening articles. Robert Rodale. $35-$70, black 
and white photos $5-$15, color transparencies for 
covers $50. Acc. Sample copy and Author’s Hand- 
book available free to prospective contributors. An- 
nual Contest offers $325 in extra awards to all con- 
tributing writers. 

Pacific Northwest Farm Quad, 403 Review Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash. Comprises four separate state farm 
papers, Washington Farmer, Oregon Farmer, Idaho 
Farmer, Utah Farmer. Occasional technical articles 
to 1,500 words, mostly by local writers; always 
query first. No fiction except second serial rights of 
published books. Material largely staff-produced; 
some how-to-do-it copy bought. Photos. Cecil Hagen. 
‘Modest rates; try to pay in proportion to quality.” 


Pacific Poultryman, Box 950, Redlands, Calif. 
Poultry management practices in the Far West 1,000- 
1,500; also shorter articles. Photos with how-to-do-it 
captions. Roland C. Hartman. 2c, photos $5 up. 
Within month of acceptance. 

Rural Gravure, 20 N. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 
A rotogravure magazine section used by more than 
260 newspapers in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota. Buys photo stories as well as individual 
photos on farming, homemaking, and other subjects 
of interest to rural readers. Query. Robert T. Mur- 
phy, Editor. 

Sheep & Goat Raiser, Box 189, San Angelo, Tex. 
Articles on sheep and goats (Angora breed of goats 
only). A few fillers. Cartoons. Photos. H. M. Phil- 
lips. Varying rates. Acc. 

Soil and Water, 309 First National Building, Tem- 
ple, Tex. Howard Boswell, Editor. Articles 300-500 
words (never longer than 700) in field of soil and 
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water conservation in agriculture. Cartoons. Photos. 
Varying rates. Acc. 

The Soybean Digest, Hudson, lowa. Mostly written 
by staff or specialists. Interested, however, in any 
information about soybeans that is still new to read- 
ers of the magazine. Cartoons on order. Photos as 
arranged for. Kent Pelleit. Varying rates. Acc. Query. 

e Stockman Magazine, 128 N. First Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Personality articles to 1,500 words on 
stockmen and livestock, breeding, feeding, growing, 
cattle, sheep, horses, etc., in Arizona and the rest 
of the Southwest. Articles should be directed to two 
points: how to make more money through better 
methods in the cattle business; how to make the work 
easier. Glossy black and white photos. Fred Finter, 
Publisher. 1c, photos around $3. Pub. Always query. 
Sample copy available to prospective contributors. 

Successful Farming, 1716 Locust St., Des Moines 
3, lowa. A very limited market for freelance contrib- 
utors. Articles; no fiction or clippings. Filler material 
cannot be returned. Query after reading the maga- 
zine thoroughly. Dick Hanson. c. 

Turkey World, Sandstone Bldg., Mount Morris, III. 
Anything from a picture with caption to a full-length 
feature (1,000 words and 4-6 photos) concerning any 
phase of the commercial turkey industry; how-to-da- 
it slant preferred. John W. Hough. Full-length ar- 
ticles $40, cartoons $5, photos $5. Acc. Query. 

Utah Farmer. See Pacific Northwest Farm Quad. 

Wallaces Farmer, Box 1317, Des Moines 5, lowa. 
Articles dealing with farming in the Corn Belt. Much 
of the magazine is staff-written. Cartoons. Photos. 
Richard Albrecht. Rates for articles $15-$100, pic- 
tures $5. Acc. 

Washington Farmer. See Pacific Northwest Farm 


ad. 

Weekly Star Farmer, Kansas City, Mo. Farm news, 
stories. Photos. Rate not stated. Acc. Query. 

Western Crops and Farm Management. Nelson R. 
Crow Publications, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 
58, Calif. Technical agricultural publication primar- 
ily interested in farm management practices in the 
7 western states. It is largely devoted to row crops 
and field crops and the material must be authorita- 
tively prepared by a knowledgeable person. Rates 
are in the $35-$50 bracket. 

Western Daily Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los 
Angeles 58, Calif. Aaron Dudley, Editorial Director. 
A regional news magazine serving the dairy produc- 
ing industry in Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, Arizona. Interested in articles from 
this region: experiences with specific methods; also 
photo stories of dairy activities, procedures, barn and 
corral designs. About half of feature material is 
staff-written, one-third on assignment, remainder on 
basis of inquiries. Query with brief summary of con- 
templated articles. $1 a column inch, photos with 
captions $5. Acc. 

Western Livestock Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. Livestock publication primar- 
ily devoted to cattle, sheep and horses. Free-lance 
articles invited-usually at a rate of $35 per article. 
In the market for good cattle raising stories with 
emphasis on new types and ideas of livestock pro- 
duction. Looking for good horse training articles. 
Primary interest is in Quarter Horses, but articles on 
Thoroughbreds, Appaloosas, Arabians, Morgans and 
others are acceptable. 

Western Livestock Weekly, 4511 Produce Plaza, 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. Market and general livestock 
newspaper circulating in the 17 western states. Lim- 
ited amount of free lance material—largely news 
reports and ‘‘stringer’’ coverage. Payment is on space 
rate basis and usually runs about 50c per newspaper 
column inch. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Racine, Wis. 
Timely articles maximum of 800 words, dealing with 
Wisconsin farm people or Wisconsin farm operations. 
Cartoons. Douglas Sorenson, Managing Editor. 2c, 
photos $5, cartoons $4 up. Acc. 
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SAVE! SAME QUALITY SERVICE AT REDUCED RATES ! ! 


Error-free Typing (including corrections and 2 free carbons): 
$.50 per 1,000 words. Editing: $1.45 per 1,000. Revision: 
$3.00 per 1,000. See my larger display ad for additional 
savings | take a personal interest in the development of 
each new writer. Satisfaction guaranteed. No minimum. 


FREDERICK A. RABORG, JR. 
1809 Cornell Avenue Richmond 26, Virginia 


Instruction: POETS 


THE SHAPING OF POEMS AND MAKING OF SALES, 
5 step-by-step lessons, $25.00. 
Criticism: 
Poetry 5c per line; prose $1 thousand words. 
Complete manuscript service 
Ruth Averitte 
2253 Fairmount Avenue Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
ast — Accurate — Neat 


Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
AGNES C. PHILLIPS 
387 Ward Ave. Schenectady 4, N.Y. 


SONGWRITERS!!!! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 


FREE Music to Lyrics . . . FREE Lyric Course 


Amateur Songwriters Association 
1075 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Learn To Write Poetry 
POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POL 


One Poem, One Dollar. 


Poetry Critic. 
131 W. Davis Bivd. Tampa, Florida 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—$3 per 100 pages 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Irella Hinks 
Bellevilie, Kansas 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 
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Reprints Overseas 


In compiling this list Author & Journalist has 
concentrated on the reputable magazines, and 
newspapers, all of which pay on acceptance. Their 
rates vary from Ic to 5c per word, and are made 
by arrangement. 

Unlike their American counterparts, British 
editors prefer to remain anonymous. When sub- 
mitting your MSS, just address them to “The 
Editor.” They will not object to your submitting 
tear-sheets or clippings, but make sure they are 
accompanied by an International Reply Coupon 
should you want the items returned. 


Argosy, Fleetway House, London, E.C.4. Short 
stories of all types, 2,000-7,000 words. Also serials, 
long complete stories and poetry. 

Boy’s Own Paper, 4 Bouverie St., London E.C.4. 
Jack M. Cox, M.A., Editor. Age appeal 11-16. Only 
first class material and photos are used. Rates on ar- 
rangement, according to value. High rates for top 
quality fiction. 

Cornhill Magazine, 50 Albemarle St., London, 
W.1. Fiction and articles of high literary standard. 

Elizabethan Magazine, 2 Breams Bidgs., London 
E.C.4. Short stories suitable for boys and girls aged 
10-16. 

Fleetway Publications, LTD., Fleetway House, Lon- 
don, E.C.4. Publishes a number of boys’ comics and 
women’s magazines. Stories of all lengths. Sumbit to 
Central Editorial Department at above address. 

Good Housekeeping, 30 Grosvenor Gardens, Lon- 
don, S.W.1. Woman’‘s magazine. Stories and articles 
1,000-4,000. 

Harper's Bazaar, 72 Brook St., London, W.1. High- 
class women’s magazine. Articles and stories, 1,000- 
5,000 words. Acc. 

Ireland’s Own, 39 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin, 
Ireland. Published weekly. Short stories (2,500) and 
articles (1,500-2,500) for family reading. Payment 
varies according to quality and length. 

Men Only, Tower House, London, W.C.2. Fea- 
tures, fiction, pictures and cartoons aimed primarily 
at the made reader and of interest to a British mar- 
ket. Topical non-fiction reflecting current trends in 
almost every field—but avoiding religion and politics. 
Cyril Kersh, Editor. Acc. Rates on arrangement. 

Punch, 10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. Humorous 
articles. Cartoons. Also light verse, ideas. Poyment 
very good. Bernard Hollowood, Editor. 

Queen, 52-53 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. General 


articles dealing with fashion, theatre, art, book 
criticism. 

Sunday Dispatch, Northcliffe House, London 
E.C.4. Book-length serials. High payment. 


Woman, 189 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Ro- 
mance stories 3,000-5,000 words. Also serials. 
World Digest, Fleetway House, London, E.C.4. 
Condensations of articles from newspapers and peri- 
odicals, extracts from new books; occasional open- 
ings for ‘‘human interest’’ and humorous articles. 
Frederick Lidstone, Editor. 


More Conferences 


Composers, Authors and Artists of America, Inc., 
will climax 25 years of concentrated effort in 
literary, artstic and cultural development at its 
“Silver Anniversary Convention” on May 5, 6, 7 
in Youngstown, Ohio at Youngstown University 
and the Butler Museum of American Art. 
C.A.A.A. now has representation in 19 states, in- 
cluding Hawaii, and in Canada and is one of 
the few functioning movements devoted to all 
the arts. They may be reached by writing to the 
National Publicity Committee, 203 McKelvey 
Building, Harlingen, Texas. 


Ozark Writers-Artists Conference, Inspiraton 
Point, Eureka Springs, Arkansas, June 1, 2, 3. 
Additional information may be obtained by writ- 
ing Lida Wilson Pyles, President, 211 Spring St., 
Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Pacific Northwest International Writers Confer- 
ence, University of Washington, July 27, 28, 29. 
Speakers include Irving Stone, Justice Douglas, 
Lowell Hawley, plus many Pacific Northwest 
writers of note. For information write, Bonnie 
LeFever, President, 4705 W. Juneau St., Seattle 
16, Wash. 


Canadian Authors Association Convention, Hart 
House, University of Toronto, June 19, 20, 22. 
Prominent speakers will include Dr. Wilder 
Graves Penfield, Margaret Cousins, Dr. Helen 
Creighton, Bliss Carman Centenary, Elsie Pom- 
eroy, Marjorie Freeman Campbell, Staff: J. M. 
Robson, Kate Munro, Mollie Gillen, Lyn Har- 
rington, Ned and Vila Pratt and many others. 
For registration and information write Mrs. Nor- 
ma Sluman, 183 Kenilworth Ave., Toronto 8, 
Canada. 


League of Vermont Writers, Summer Institute, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont, July 
13 and 14. For detailed information and program 
schedule write to Gary Earl Heath, President, P. 
O. Box 104, St. Albans, Vermont. 


Writers Correspondence Club is planning a con- 
vention at the President Hotel, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, June 30-July 2. Guests are invited, pub- 
lished and unpublished authors, playwrights, 
music composers, poets. Cost is $35.00 per per- 
son and $30 per. Those interested in attending 
contact Chairman, E. M. Darby, 210 Cedarcrest 
Ave., Pleasantville, N. J. 


sell by all means send th 


FREE! FREE! 
a FP -- short- short, will be mailed free o 
ROB 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
If you have written short- ents which you think should 

ing. eading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% 
ROBERT OBERFIRST. LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
famous booklet, WRITING THE —— SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
charge to all writers —aeey ag in writing this type fiction. 
ERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, 


commission on sales. 


Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares, Rate: 1 2c 
a word, first insertion, 10c a word, subsequent con- 
secutive insertions of the Adea without change; no 
agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must 
reach us by the 28th of the fer month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use 
display advertising only. AUTHOR & & JOURNALIST, 
3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


WRITERS’ ‘ae CLUB (Doug Couden’s ‘Orig- 

WRITER'S BU BULLETIN. “elders Panter. Wee 281 
nm 5 
Chippewa Street, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

New CHECK CHART tells just we your story 2 “pet 
how correct it. Try it. Ama Only 25c. 
Publishers, 232 ‘Delano, ¥ Yonkers, my. 

GOLDEN MANUSCRIPT & MARKET pecensene SYSTEM. 


Stubio, Box 104-R, Topton, N 


You need RHYTHM IN WRITING—$1.00—Risser, 30 W. 
Boayaud Ave., Denver 23, Colorado. 


for you wi 
list of 1001 items that are now rea se ts 


Lesson, dime. Fronkela, P.O. Box 
983, 


SERVICES 


Franklinvi 
YOUR STORIES adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 25. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 

HEARTACHES? Problems? Need advice? retu $2.00. 
No SYMPATHETIC ENER, 
Box 231, "Franklinville, 


LPH NATHAN, Ps.D. Worried? 
Advice. 


x om 
Answered, $5. Three Questions 2626 venue, 


San Francisco, 16, Californ 


COPYING SERVICE: Low-cost, fast, confidential. Details free. 
PHOTO-COPY, Box 231, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
No "RESEARCH, “Box 231” Fron Fronkliaville, 


POETS work inted illustrations. 100 Booklets 
Inquire. Wma Bey 303 Fifth Ave. NYC 16. 


A&J MARKET LISTS ARE KEPT UP- | 
TO-DATE BY QUERYING EDITORS 
EACH MONTH ABOUT CORREC- 


TIONS AND CHANGES. 
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Looking for 


Your book can be — promoted, distributed 


by a successful, — le company 


tical, proven ideas, it shows 
our manuscript can be t 
ful volume. rite to: 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
BB-1,, 120 W. 31 York 1 


In Colltemnios 6253 Hollywood B 


Subjects Invited . . . Fiction, 


booklet, “To 
with 


Ivd., Hollywood, 28 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
To AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LISTS EVERY MONTH 


MARKET LISTS STILL 


Sunday Magazines—TV—Short Stories, May, 


1961 


Little Magazines, October, 1960 

Juvenile Magazines, February, 1961 

Poetry (including light verse) March, 1961 
Fillers Markets, Conferences, April, 1961 
Greeting Cards, Plays, Syndicates, Nov., 1960 
Religious Magazines. October, 1960 
Company Publications, Business Magazines. 


December, 1960 
Send 25c (coin or stamps) for 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 

Boulder, do 

| enclose remittance for m 
$4.00 for 2 years (savi 
single copy cost) 


ieee $2.50 for 1 year 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
each) 


(Single copies 25c 


AVAILABLE 


each copy 


y subscription: 
ng me $2 over 


City & State __ 


EXPERIENCE thru this select 
atsocuctiqns: by-letter. This club is conducted on a a 
pee to help marriageable men andwomea 
d compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 


nationwide ponte Bon 197 
lare FREE. EVAN 


22...Sealed particu. 
988, Jacksonville, Floride, 


$1 


rite for our , illustrate 

the Author in Seorch of a Publisher ™ | 

ee prac you, step-by-step, 
ow ransformed into a 

TOOLS FOR WRITERS. If you are a writer—Write!!! Stop 
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Next month in 


uthor 


ournalist 


RICHARD GEHMAN says 
If | were starting to write today ... 


By ROBERTA FLEMING ROESCH 


A NEW, REVISED 
®@ BIGGER AND BETTER 


GENERAL MARKETS LIST 


@ LAST-MINUTE MARKET TIPS 


| AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
| 3365 MARTIN DRIVE 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


| want to keep my market lists up-to-date. Please enter my subscription for 


00 one , $2.50 
[] two ards $4.00 (50c additional, per year, outside the U.S.) 
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